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Discoveries in this miracle-factory make 


beet molasses a 


1 he 


{ VERYONE knows that molasses is a by-product 
of sugar making. It is a syrup containing sugar 
that cannot be recovered by ordinary refining meth- 
ods. Always striving for utmost economy and effi- 
ciency, the beet sugar industry established the great 
importance of beet molasses as a livestock food. But 
while molasses is valuable, the sugar in it is more 
valuable. So technologists found ways of getting 
more and more sugar from molasses. Not content, 
research laboratories worked still harder to get still 
more sugar. 


Finally, one beet sugar company built a plant that 
recovers 750 pounds of sugar from a ton of final 
molasses that has already been through a complete 
refining cycle. The process, using an entirely new 
reagent, is unique in the world history of an industry 
long notable for progressive and economical meth- 
ods, for endless scientific research. 


Now miracles are occurring in the laboratory. All 
sorts of chemical compounds are found in the 
“waste” waters and syrups at this factory. Chemists 
now know that the by-products of this molasses re- 
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fining are as infinite in variety as the derivatives of 
~coal tar. 


Take one example. Two carloads of steers were fed 
at a beet sugar company’s experimental farm. One 
had a standard, tested ration which included small 
amounts of beet molasses. The other group had the 
same ration with a fourth of the molasses replaced 
with “sweetwater,” hitherto a “waste” product of the 
molasses plant. When fattened, the two carloads of 
steers were shipped to a distant market. 


The sweetwater steers sold at an average of $9.90 
per head more than the “control” carload of stand- 
ard, prime animals. 


Bio-chemists in a university are feeding sweetwater 
to guinea pigs in vitamin tests. Laboratories are 
taking various commercial chemicals from other 
“waste” waters and juices of the molasses factory. 


It is work of this kind that has raised farming efl- 
ciency in beet growing regions; that has established, 
by scientific feeding of beet by-products, a produc- 
tion of 300 pounds of meat per acre of beets; that 
has set a new record in the employment created bya 
farm crop; that has assured you of a domestic supply 
that precludes any danger of sugar famine; that has 
freed a million American acres from adding to over- 
production of cereals. 


BEET SUGAR 
ASSOCIATION 


SUGAR. BUILDING, DENVER.COLO. 
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I 
bout New York’ wide bank: 
about ec Ork S State-wide ban Ing group 
| 
1 llow many banks are in the Marine Midland corporation, which in turn is owned by the 
Group? banks. 
ANSWER: 22 banks extending from the Marine , , 
: pre ‘ Fo. , “ 5 -tre these banks new? 
Midland Trust Company of New York City No. TI , 
. ie . , ANSWER: No. The average age is over 50 vears. 
of | on the East, to the Marine Trust Company of ’ i oe reti Uae at seen 
Buffalo on the West; and from the Marine 6 Ilow long has New York had a state-wide 
od | Midland Trust Company of Binghamton on group of banks? 
ne} the South, to the First and Second National ANSWER: Over 3 years. 
ll Bank and Trust Company of Oswego on the 
in North. 7 What are the total resources of the Group? 
ad ANSWER: Over $450,000,000. 
2 Who owns these 22 banks? 
he pis . . , 8 What has been the record of the Group? 
of ANSWER: [The Marine Midland Corporation ; 


Ly a , ANSWER: [n each community, each bank has 
owns more than 98°% of the stock of these ee a es ; 
won recognition for its soundness and service. 
twenty-two banks. emer i - 
Nationally, the Group has won recognition as 


3 Who owns the Marine Midland Corporation? one of the stabilizing factors in the banking a 
structure of New York State. 


~ 
i) 


ANSWER: Over 23,000 stockholders, of whom 


va more than 80°% reside in New York State. 9 Low many depositors do these banks serve? 
re 
ANSWER: Over 350,000. 

er | 4 To what extent do these banks Operate as a 
y: Group? 10 Does the Marine Midland Corporation have 
fi- ANSWER: Co-ordinated operation of all de- any other interests? 
d, | partments of these banks is effected through ANSWER: No. This corporation has no other 
1c the Marine Midland Group, Inc., a service investments and conducts no other business 
at 
ya 
ly 
as 
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Vice President’s Flag 
Sirs: 

In your Dec. 5 issue, p. 11, col. 2 you state: 
“Most of the books and the vice-presidential 
flag’ etc. etc. 

My husband, a U. S. Navy man, claims the 
Vice President does not have a flag... . 

Mrs. J. M. SCHMUTZ 

Rockport, Mass. 

The Vice President has no specific flag. 
But in his office is a flag specially made for 
him, a U. S. flag of rich silk on a short 
mahogany staff. It is fringed with gold. 
surmounted with an eagle, has two gold 


tasseis.—Eb. 


Al Smith’s Vibrato 
Sirs: 

Al Smith’s “legato has no vibrato” (True, 
Dec. 12) carries the wrong implication: namely, 
that absence of vibrato is a mark of good singing. 

Recent investigations in the psychological 
laboratory have demonstrated that every good 
singer uses the vibrato, not only on sustained 
notes, but on short notes and glides. What 
musical critics object to is the tremolo. We are 
prepared to show that the vibrato is used by 
every one of the Metropolitan opera singers in 
at least 95% of his intonations; that the vibrato 
of these singers consists of a pitch oscillation 
around the heard pitch averaging about one-half 
musical step in extent; that it also expresses 
itself in loudness and timbre pulsations; that 
one-half of the best song tones pulsate at the 
rate of between five and seven times per second: 
that the pulsations do not vary greatly with 
emotional tone or register; that it expresses one 
of the natural traits of the musical organism, 
giving mellowness, richness, and flexibility to 
the tone; that it is present in primitive song as 
well as in the most highly cultured, wherever 
the song comes from an inherently musical mind. 
The untutored singer of Negro blues may have 
as good a vibrato as the Metro tenor. 

Therefore, the meaning of Timr’s comment, 
“legato has no vibrato,” if true, means that 
the famous politician has no musical feeling to 
express. The chances, however, are that he did 
sing with a vibrato which was so subtle as to 
escape the ear of the critic. 

Haroitp G. SEASHORE 

The State University of Iowa 

lowa City, lowa 
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Old Timer 


Si Ss: 





I should like to give a year’s subscription 
to my father-in-law for a Christmas present. If 
you will, therefore, be kind enough to send him 
your issue that comes out on the date nearest 
to Dec. 25, I will be very much obliged. 

{ have been one of your subscribers for about 
a year, and have found Time quite accurate in 
reporting facts with which I am familiar. I do 
wish, however, that your photographs were 
more up-to-date, the one of me appearing in 
your magazine about a month ago having been 
taken eight years ago this Christmas (at which 
time I was 18 years old and a freshman at 
\mherst), and the one of Mr. Trumbull which 
appeared in Time recently having been taken 
1 do not know when or where. I prefer to see 
good, clear likenesses recently taken of those 
about whom I am interested in reading. 

JoHN CooLmpcE 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Cross-Lawrence Bet 
Sirs: 
In regard to my bet with Governor Cross of 
© on the Harvard-Yale game, which you men- 
tion on p. 56 of the Dec. 5 issue of Time, I 
should like to elaborate a little further. 

lrue it cost me 24¢ to pay this 1¢ bet. The 
envelopes sent the Governor were registered, as 
I hoped thereby to secure a true autograph of 
the Governor for my collection, but unfor- 
tunately the Governor’s secretary signed the 
receipt in his place. 

The Governor, however, later was kind enough 
to write me a long and interesting letter which 


if 


he signed. I have been offered 50¢ for the letter. 

You will remember Queen Victoria received 
a request from her grandson for money. She 
replied in a most carefully worded letter refusing, 
and received a short acknowledgment from her 
grandson as follows: “Thanks, dear Grandma, 
for your letter which have sold for one hundred 
pounds.” 

Joun S. LAWRENCE 
Boston, Mass. 


een 
Editors Martin & Mellett 
Sirs: 

The story about my old friend and former 
associate, Earle Martin, in Trwe of Dec. 5 
was very interesting to me. 

In the interest of historical accuracy, however, 
permit me to correct one minor statement, In 
speaking of Martin’s many accomplishments 
TIME says: 

“He organized and edited the News in Wash- 
ington.” 

Lowell Mellett was the founding editor of the 
Washington News in 1921. Martin was editor 
of the News from April 1, 1923 to Dec. 15, 1923, 
Mellett becoming editor of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance (the Scripps-Howard Wash- 
ington Bureau) on the former date. 

On Nov. 14, 1927 Mellett resumed editorship 
of the Washington News in addition to his duties 
and responsibilities as editor and director of the 
S-H. N. A. Mellett was not only the first editor, 
founder and organizer of the Washington News, 
but its actual buildet 

N. D. CocHran 
Editor-in-Chief 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
New York City 


Deeds 


Denison’s 
Sirs 

Primi 
and National 
coming for Col. 
a young engineer in N. C 
Col. Deeds quit N. C. R. with his good friend 
Charles Franklin Kettering to develop Delco. 
...” No mention is made (as has been made 
in most similar Time accounts) of Deeds’s 
formal education. The impressivn is strong that 
he grew up in industry untutored. Not so! 
Denison °97, Deeds has so long been known for 
his Denison deeds that in Ohio he is usually 
designated “Denison Deeds,” not “Dayton 
Deeds.” Vice president of the board of trustees, 
he greatly enlarged Denison’s campus, built the 
Deeds athletic fields and stadium, etc., etc., and 
in 1896, as a junior, he installed and operated 
Denison’s first electric lighting system. The 
Delco venture was not his first with electricity! 

Aptly named, Col. Deeds is no speaker— 
failed (as on many another occasion) to appear 
for his scheduled important part in Denison’s 
Centennial Celebration, Oct. 16, 1931. 

Son Charles (after Kettering), Denison 
fostered what came to be known as the Deeds’s 
House Party. Every spring vacation favored 
fraternity brothers & girl friends were invited 
to the Deeds Dayton home. Only partially 
apocryphal stories say that there each couple 
was furnished with riding horses, chauffeur and 
car, pilot and airplane. Able son of an able 
father, likable “Chuck” was, needless to say, 
quite popular. 

Nearly omniscient True, still with eyes turned 
slightly eastward, brings to light many a Yarvard 
yarn, fails to see many a Siwash romance. 

CAREY CRONEIS 


Dec. 5, regarding Col. E. A. Deeds 
Cash Register: “It was home- 
Deeds, for he got his start as 
R... .” “Farm-born 


? 


>2 
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Chicago, Ill. 


Duckbill 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 28, p. 48 in a footnote 
you give information about the National Re- 
search Council and their desire to be notified 
of discoveries of fossils. Would you kindly 
furnish me with their address? 

From time to time we discover fossils, many 
of which would probably be of interest to the 
Council. Only recently we discovered portions 
of a skeleton of a dinosaur which has been 
identified as that of a Trachadon—sometimes 
called the Duckbill Dinosaur. It is unusual 
because of the vast number of teeth in the skull 


Dinosaur 
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~—over 2,000—new ones coming out as the old 
ones wear down. Tiis is the second or third 
skeleton of this type reported to have been found 
in South Dakota, the previous discoveries being 
by a Professor Cope. They are now in the 
American Museum of Natural History in New 
York. 

This summer we also discovered a skull, ap- 
parently of a man, but of very peculiar forma- 
tion. which we have not as yet identified. It is 
quite large and in an excellent state of preserya- 
tion. Undoubtedly the Council would be inter- 
ested in this also. 

Davin M. QUAMMEN 
Dak. 

Let fossil-finders, taking care to leave 
their finds undisturbed until trained dig- 
gers come, notify the National Research 
Council at No. 2101 Constitution Ave, 
N. W., Washington, D. C._—Eb. 


. 


Lemmon, S. 


Marconi’s Parabola 
Sirs: 

The Dec. 5 issue of Time carried an article 
entitled “Marconi’s Parabola.”” | would like to 
know if any domestic radio companies have suc- 
cessfully developed transmitting and_ receiving 
equipment along these lines, and also whether 
Marconi has representation in this country. 

We are particularly interested in this as a gas 
and electric utility which could use it to con- 
siderably improve our service by keeping in 
touch with service cars and construction crews. 

H. H. Weep 
Iuminating Engineer 
Dayton Power & Light Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Western Electric, General Electric, 
Westinghouse, I. T. & T. and R. C. A. 
Victor all are working on ultra-short-wave 
radio sets, will make them up on order for 
$500 to $6,000, depending on the power 
desired. Marconi representative in the 
U. S. is Marconi International Marine 
Communication Co., No. 40 Rector St., 
Manhattan.—Eb. 


Dark Market 
Sirs: 

I have read with interest the article “Dark 
Market” appearing on p. 22 of the Dec. § issue 
of Time, 

You will be interested to know that much of 
the material you credit to the W. B. Ziff Co. in 
your article, is taken directly from my _ book, 
The Southern Urban Negro as a Consumer, pub- 
lished in the spring of this year by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., No. 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
The statistics to which you refer in the first 
paragraph of your article are from pp. 195 and 
196, . . . the material of your fourth paragraph 
is from p. 179. 

Pauct K. Epwarps 
Professor of Economics 
Fisk University 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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The Life-blood of Trade 
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\ | The knowledge that sound credit is 
; | the life-blood of trade has been a basic 
: principle guiding Central Hanover in 
its dealings with banks and industries 
. through seven major depressions. 
a 
{ 
CENTRAL HANOVER 
| BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
- | NEW YORK 
i | 
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Now Everyone’s Talking 


\ AYBE you’ve heard there’s going to be a 
x new DeSoto in January... that it’s smarter 
and attractively vriced! 

a 


Well, it’s true. We couldn't keep it secret. 
Somebody talked ...and we've got a car that’s 
famous before it has even been announced. 

We wanted to prepare our dealers for the big 
rush we knew was coming. We shipped out cars 
with the idea they'd be kept “under cover.” 
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about the New DeSoto! 


It was no use. Some dealer weakened, some- 
body got a peek... one peek led to another 
...and now we find that everywhere dealers 
are showing the cars, even revealing the price. 

Well, you can’t hold a good car down. Good 
news just won't keep! We're sorry our big sur- 
prise leaked out. But we’re glad you who have 
seen the car like it so much you've started 
to talk about it. DeSoto Motor Corporation, 
Division of Chrysler Motors, Detroit, M ichigan. 


IT’S AMERICA’S SMARTEST LOW-PRICED CAR 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Parties & Payments 

One evening last week Paul Claudel, 
France’s plump, poetic little Ambassador 
to the U. S., gave a dinner party at the 
16th Street Embassy. Secretary of State 
Stimson was guest of honor. Next evening 
Ambassador Claudel was guest of honor at 
President Hoover’s elaborate White House 
reception to the diplomatic corps. Between 
these two social events France formally 
defaulted its $19,261,432 War Debt pay- 
ment to the U. S. leaving its Ambassador 
the most embarrassed envoy in all Wash- 
ington. 

To get through Dec. 15 the poetic 
Frenchman needed all his powers as a dip- 
lomat. To all-comers he made himself ap- 
pear more jovial and hearty than ever. At 
his candle-lit dinner table he succeeded in 
keeping the talk altogether social—and 
Statesman Stimson’s French and Ambassa- 
dor Claudel’s English are both poor. When 
his honor guest drank no wine he hardly 
touched his own glass. Next day, how- 
ever, found him calling again profession- 
ally at the State Department, this time to 
acquaint its chief with the fact that the 
Herriot Ministry had fallen and France 
would not pay (see p. 11). 

After dining with his wife & daughter, 
Ambassador Claudel hurried to the White 
House where he was one of the first to 
arrive. Did people think he would be 
taken aback by his Government’s be- 
havior? Jamais de ma vie! Bustling into 
the State Dining Room, he took his place 
at the head of the line of ambassadors 
and ministers—a deanship that is now his 
by right of senior Washington service. A 
bugle announced the arrival of President 
& Mrs. Hoover in the Blue Room. M. 
Claudel, his white-plumed hat under his 
arm, stepped out bravely, the line follow- 
ing at his heels. He shook the President’s 
hand warmly, bowed low before the First 
Lady. There was nothing in the Hoover 
manner to indicate displeasure, though an 
apocryphal story got into print as follows: 

Ambassador: I hope you will remember 
Lafayette. 

President: Yes, we will. Lafayette came 
across. 

Because everyone expected him to duck 
out at the earliest moment, Ambassador 
Claudel made a point of being one of the 
last to leave the White House reception. 

At the same function Sir Ronald Lind- 
say, Britain’s 6-ft.-3-in. Ambassador, re- 
splendent in his scarlet & gold coat, felt 
altogether comfortable and welcome, for 
only a few hours before his Government 
had paid its $95,550,000 War debt obliga- 
tion in gold. With almost boyish glee he 


had marched into Secretary Mills’s office 
at the Treasury to announce that the Bank 
of England had earmarked that much 
metal for the credit of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank (see p. 10). 

Other Dec. 15 
vakia, $1,500,000; 


payments: Czechoslo- 
Finland, $186,235; 


¥ 








International 


FRANCE’S CLAUDEL 
For him, a couple of critical functions. 
Italy, $1,245,437; Latvia, $111,852: Lith- 
uanla, $92,386. 
Defaulting along with France were Bel- 
gium ($2,125,000), Hungary ($40,729), 
Poland ($3,302,980), Estonia ($245,391). 
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Special Message. The French default 
produced in Congress a brief flare-up of 
reprisal talk—$5,000 passport fees, bans 
on French securities. President Hoover, 
more calm, waited four days to see if 
I‘rance would change from non-payment to 
delayed payment. When she did not he 
sent a special message to Congress, re- 
viewing the debt situation and outlining a 
general plan of action he was prepared to 
initiate, regardless of legislative authority. 
He would promptly link debts, disarma- 
ment and world economics, granting no 
reductions on the first without compen- 
sating advantages to the U. S. on the 
other two. Because such a policy cannot 
be completed by March 4, he was again 
ready to seek the co-operation of Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt “in the organization 
of machinery for advancement of consid- 
eration of these problems.” Forces “which 
today threaten the very foundations of 
civilization,” he thought, required speedy 
action and national solidarity. Said he: 

“Tn the situation as it has developed it 
appears necessary for the executive to 
proceed. .. . It is clear that ordinary dip- 
lomatic agencies are not suitable for the 
conduct of negotiations. ... We must 
honor the request for discussion [ of debts] 
by nations who have sought to maintain 
their obligations to us. . . . The discus- 
sion of debts is necessarily connected with 
the solution of the major problems at the 
World Economic Conference and_ the 
\rms Conference. ... The ideal way 
therefore would seem to be that some of 
our representatives should be selected at 
once who can perform both these func- 
tions of preparing for the World Economic 
Conference and exchange views upon the 
debt question with certain nations at once. 
It would be an advantage for some of 
them to be associated with the Arms Con- 
ference.” 

Sighted: more work for President Hoo- 
ver’s man-about-Europe, Democrat Nor 
man Hezekiah Davis (Time, Dec. 12). 
@ Last week President Hoover canceled 
his twenty-seventh successive Press con- 
ference. The last: Sept. 13. 

@ Hopeful that Congress would take its 
regular adjournment over Christmas and 
New Year’s, the President planned a ten- 
day fishing spree in Florida waters. 

@ President Hoover laid the cornerstone 
for the new $11,250,000 Department of 
Labor building on the south side of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. By remote control he 
also dedicated the cornerstone for the new 
Interstate Commerce Commission build- 
ing, a quarter-mile away. Absent from the 
latter ceremony were all members of the 
I. C. C. who claimed they had not been 
notified in time. 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 

The Senate: 
@ Passed a bill for Philippine independ- 
ence; sent it to conference with the House 
which passed a similar measure last ses- 
sion. Senate provisions: 1) a_ special 
Philippine convention would draft a con- 
stitution, submit it to popular vote; 2) if 
Filipinos ratified the constitution, a 
twelve-year period of semi-freedom would 
follow, at the end of which the Islands 
would automatically receive their full 
sovereignty; 3) during the preliminary pe- 
riod Filipino immigrants would be ex- 
cluded from the U. S.; 4) after the 
seventh year U. S. tariffs would be gradu- 
ally stepped up on Philippine exports. The 
House bill provides independence after 
eight years’ probation. The Senate debate 
was trivial, shallow, time-killing, few mem- 
bers believing the bill would escape a Presi- 
dential veto. Farm lobbyists, eager to put 
Philippine sugar and vegetable oils outside 
the U. S. tariff wall, operated from Senator 
Capper’s committee room just off the Sen- 
ate lobby. 
@ Rejected (44-to-37) a motion to go 
into executive session to receive executive 
nominations from the President. 
@ Received from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a report stating that a 
six-hour day (instead of an eight-hour 
day) for railway labor would have no 
physical effect on operation or service by 
the carriers; but, without a corresponding 
cut in pay, would increase their operating 
costs $414.000,000 per year as of 1932. A 
six-hour day under normal conditions 
would make 300,000 to 350,000 new rail- 
way jobs. 
@ Received from Utah’s King a resolu- 
tion declaring the President’s reorganiza- 
tion plan (Time, Dec. 19) invalid. 
@ Received from Idaho’s Borah a resolu- 
tion to pay the Mexican Government $30.- 
000 as an “act of grace” for the killing 
of two young Mexicans in 1931 by Okla- 
homa deputy sheriffs. A similar resolution 
was approved last week by the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

The House: 
@ Passed the Treasury-Post Office appro- 
priation bill ($963.416.597) after adding 
about $2.000,000 to the committee’s total: 
sent it to the Senate. Included was a con- 
tinuation of this year’s forced furlough 
plan but omitted was the President’s 
recommendation for an additional 11% 
cut on salaries over $1,000. 
@ Received and debated the $43.162.904 
Interior Department appropriation bill. Its 
total was $2,891,025 below the budget es- 
timate, $23,990,780 below the current ap- 
propriation. 
@ Received and debated a 3.2% beer bill 
(see p. 8). 
@ Received from West Virginia’s Bach- 
mann a bill permitting veterans to sell 
their Bonus certificates, providing the 
purchaser first paid the Government its 
outstanding loan. 
@ Received from Ohio’s Cable a resolu- 
tion proposing amendment of the Consti- 
tution by popular initiative and referen- 
dum. 


Again, Gallery Gunning 

One day last week the Senate Rules 
Committee dismissed as an “unfortunate 
incident” the invasion of the Senate Press 
Gallery by a veteran Senate employe who 
was hunting a critical newshawk with a 
loaded revolver. Sixty-six minutes later a 
pale, pinched young man stood up in the 
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International 


REPRESENTATIVE Maas 


He caught a pistol, loaded & cocked. 


House gallery, slung one leg over the rail- 
ing, brandished a .38 calibre revolver and 
shouted at the top of his lungs: 

“I demand 20 minutes to address the 
House. Whoever tries to stop me will die. 
Is that understood? I want to be heard.” 

Twenty feet below on the floor the 
House was taking a teller vote on a minor 
appropriation amendment. At the gallery 
gunner’s outcry the hundred members 
present were seized with honest panic. 
Most of them sprinted for the safety of 
the cloakrooms. Others ducked under 
tables. A few sat petrified in their seats. 

One Representative who did not lose 
his head was Minnesota’s “lame duck” 
Melvin Joseph Maas, an overseas aviator 
with the Marine Corps during the War. 
Stocky & brave, Representative Maas 
marched across the floor to a spot directly 
under the armed intruder and called up: 

“All right, son, you can have the floor 
and make your speech. But you can’t do 
it with that gun in your hand. Come on, 
drop it down to me.” 

The youth stared down dully. 

“Throw me your gun, that’s a good fel- 
coaxed Representative Maas. The 
revolver, loaded and cocked, plunked 
down into the Minnesotan’s open hand. 
Simultaneously New York’s stocky little 
La Guardia, also a wartime aviator, who 
had dashed directly to the gallery, helped 
capture the young man from_ behind. 
Representatives sneaked sheepishly back 
to the floor from the cloakrooms. The 
teller vote was resumed. The Congres- 


low ie 


sional Record made no mention of the in- 
terruption. 


The youth told police he was Marlin 
Kemmerer, 25, of Allentown, Pa. where 
he works in the sporting goods department 
of a Sears, Roebuck store. His friends 
described him as an expert marksman. 
Before hospitalizing him for mental ob- 
servation, police found two sticks of dyna- 
mite in his rooming house, a_ten-page 
speech in his pocket. Said he: “You need 
a gun these days to get the right to make 
a speech.” 


———— 


First Loan & Repealer 


On July 22 President Hoover signed a 
bill near & dear to his heart, creating a 
Federal Home Loan Bank system. Under 
this act building & loan associations, co- 
operative banks, savings banks and insur- 
ance companies were to subscribe to the 
stock of twelve new regional banks at 
which they could discount their first mort- 
gages on homes worth $20,000 or less. The 
R. F. C. was authorized to invest, if neces- 
sary, up to $125.000,000 in the system. 
The Hoover idea was that the Govern- 
ment should help mortgage institutions 
which in turn would pass such assistance 
along to debt-ridden home owners. Re- 
publican campaigners quickly spread the 
false impression that President Hoover 
and the U. S. Treasury were comiig 
directly to the aid of individual citizens 
with mortgaged homes. Actual progress of 
the Home Loan system: 

Aug. 6—President Hoover appoints the 
Federal Home Loan Board, headed by his 
old friend and 1928 campaigner Franklin 
William Fort, “lame duck” Representative 
from New Jersey. Three days after taking 
office the Board marches to the White 
House to be photographed with the Presi- 
dent. Says he: “Good luck and God bless 
you!” 

Aug. 24—The Board announces plans 
for twelve regional discount banks, with a 
total minimum capital of $134,000,000 to 
unfreeze $20,000,000,000 worth of mort- 
gages. Home owners begin swamping the 
Board with applications for cash relief. 
They are told the Board does not make 
personal loans. 

Sept. 8—It is discovered that only eight 
states have laws permitting their mortgage 
institutions to become stock members of 
the Federal system. 

Sept. 14—Stock subscription books are 
opened to raise $134,000.000. 

Oct. 15—The books are closed, with 
disappointing results. The twelve regional 
banks technically open. Their lobbies are 
filled with job-seekers and home-owners 
looking for loans. The loan seekers are 
advised to go to private mortgage concerns 
for relief. Chairman Fort optimistically 
announces that every good mortgage in the 
U. S. now becomes liquid and that after 
Nov. 1, all foreclosures should cease. 

Oct. 28—Campaigning at Indianapolis 
President Hoover declares: “I consider the 
|Home Loan] Act was the greatest act yet 
undertaken by any government at any 
time on behalf of the thousands of owners 
of small homes.” 

Nov. 28—Subscriptions to the system 
from eligible members total $9,259,081, 
with paid-in cash considerably less. To 
reach the minimum capitalization the 
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R. F. C. must put up its full $125,000,000. 

Dec. 6—Chairman Fort announces that 
five of the twelve regional banks are ready 
to make loans. 

Dec. 16—Chairman Fort announces the 
first loans by regional banks: at Winston- 
Salem, $65,000 for remodeling homes; at 
Newark, N. J. $100,000 to a building & 
loan association to pass on to home- 
owners. 

Announcement of these initial loans last 
week, five months after the system was 
created, did not come in time to halt a 
concerted Senate drive to wipe the Home 
Loan Bank Board out of existence. Its 
record of inaction outraged Senator Borah 
who week before offered a sweeping re- 
pealer. Said he: “The act is proving 
wholly unsatisfactory. We are going to 
build up a tremendous institution at very 
great expense without any real benefit.” 

New York’s Senator Copeland, friendly 
to the act, arose in its defense but ad- 
mitted: “I recognize with regret that the 
law has accomplished very little, if any- 
thing. The President made a great mistake 
in his organization of the board. He made 
a national banker the chairman [ Mr. 
Fort] . . . who is most widely known as 
a politician. He [Chairman Fort] spent 
much of his time, when the Board ought 
to have been operating, working for the 
election of his ticket.” 
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“Tl Impeach... .” 

“Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of 
constitutional privilege.” 

One afternoon last week Representative 
Louis Thomas McFadden, rambunctious 
Pennsylvania Republican, planted himself 
in the ‘House well, squared his stocky 
shoulders, spoke these words. Behind him 
on the rostrum slouched Speaker Garner. 
Before him several hunched members 
drowsed through routine legislation. The 
strident McFadden voice continued: 

“On my own responsibility as a member 
of the House of Representatives, I im- 
peach Herbert Hoover, President of the 
United States, for high crimes and mis- 
demeanors and offer the following resolu- 
aa 

The House, shocked as if by electricity, 
sat bolt upright. For 20 seconds there was 
a stunned silence. Not since 1868 when 
that other Pennsylvanian, lame Thaddeus 
Stevens, made charges against Andrew 
Johnson, had the awful ritual of impeach- 
ment been uttered in the House against a 
U.S. President.* An excited buzzing broke 
loose as Representative McFadden passed 
his resolution to the clerk on the rostrum 
and took a seat on the front-row bench. 
Beneath his red hair his face looked pale 
and drawn. No man in the House hates 
President Hoover more intensely than he. 
Last session he accused him of treason in 
granting the Debt Moratorium (TIME, 
Dec. 28). He has fought the Hoover finan- 
cial policy at every turn. Now he had 

*Only a majority of the House actually im- 
peaches. Ten times in U. S. history has the 
Senate sat as a court on House impeachments. 
It removed two district judges and a judge of 
the defunct Commerce Court, acquitted a Pres- 
ident, a Secretary of War, a Supreme Court 
justice, two district judges. 
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pulled his grievances together into 24 im- 
peachment counts which the House quick- 
ly recognized as “old stuff.” Above the 
members’ resentful babble only phrases of 
the McFadden resolution as read by the 
clerk could be heard: 

“Herbert Hoover unlawfully 
usurped legislative powers . . . a policy 
inimical to the welfare of the United 





Wide World 
REPRESENTATIVE MCF ADDEN 


He followed Thaddeus Stevens. 


States . unlawfully dissipated finan- 
cial resources . . . injured the credit and 
financial standing . . . his declaration of 
the moratorium has meant sacrifices by 
the American people. . . . He did appoint 
one Andrew W. Mellon Ambassador while 
a resolution for the impeachment of 
the said Mellon was being heard... . 
Treated with contumely the veterans... . 
sent a military force heavily armed against 
homeless, hungry, sick, ragged and de- 
fenseless men, women and children and 
drove them out by force of fire and 
sword. Pi 

When the clerk finished reading, North 
Carolina’s Pou, senior House Democrat, 
declared: “Mr. Speaker, I move to lay 
the resolution on the table.” A great cheer 
went up as the Democratic majority, party 
politics aside, massed in defense of the 
Republican President. 

The impeachment resolution was “laid 
on the table” (i. e. defeated) by the over- 
whelming vote of 361-to-8. Seven Demo- 
crats voted for it: New York’s Black and 
Griffin, Texas’ Blanton and Patman 
(bonuseer who tried to impeach Mr. Mel- 
lon), North Carolina’s Hancock, Ohio’s 
Sweeney, Missouri’s Romjue. Rarely be- 
fore had a U. S. President received such a 
thumping big non-partisan vote of confi- 
cence from the House. 

Impeacher McFadden, denounced and 
condemned by all Republicans for his 
“contemptible gesture” against his Presi- 
dent, was re-elected last month on the 
Republican, Democratic and Prohibition 
tickets from his district in northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 


NI 
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Domestic Allotment 

What the Equalization Fee was in 1927, 
the Export Debenture in 1929, Price 
Stabilization by the Farm Board in 1931, 
Voluntary Domestic Allotment is to be- 
come in 1933—the phrase-of-the-moment 
on farm relief. Unlike the Fee and the 
Debenture, it will probably become real- 
ity. Whether it will work better than 
Price Stabilization is the pudding Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt must prove. 

Last week Chairman Marvin Jones 
called his House Committee on Agricul- 
ture together to start hearings on his 
Domestic Allotment bill. Thirty-seven rep- 
resentatives of the National Grange, the 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Farmers’ Union and 33 other farm organi- 
zations, after a three-day Washington 
meeting, united solidly for Domestic Al- 
lotment. President-elect Roosevelt sent 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., son of the onetime 
Ambassador to Turkey, to the Capital as 
his personal agent. If the Jones-~ bill, 
amended, passes the present Congress, a 
Hoover veto is viewed as a certainty. 
Thereupon Domestic Allotment will be- 
come the first business of a special session 
of the new Democratic Congress. 

In 1926 the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s late Dr. William Jasker Spillman 
first seriously proposed Domestic Allot- 
ment. Professor Milburn L. Wilson of 
the Montana State College of Agriculture 
& Mechanical Arts is generally regarded 
as author of the plan in its present form 
His associates in perfecting it include 
Henry Ingraham Harriman, now head of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce: Rogers 
R. Rogers of Prudential Insurance Co.: 
Henry Agard Wallace, Iowa farm pub- 
lisher; Louis S. Clarke, president of Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of Nebraska 
and William Roy Ronald, editor of the 
Mitchell (S. Dak.) Evening Republican 
As set forth in the “purely tentative” 
Jones bill, Domestic Allotment would 
work approximately as follows: 

Thirty days after enactment, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would publicly esti- 
mate what percentage of the 1933 U. S. 
production of cotton, wheat, tobacco and 
hogs will be absorbed by U. S. consumers. 
To each producer of these four staples he 
would give an “adjustment certificate” 
stating his share of the output to be thus 
consumed. Example: If two-thirds of the 
wheat crop is for domestic consumption 
and a farmer is raising 600 bu. of wheat, 
he would get a certificate for 400 bu. 

The certificates, negotiable, would have 
fixed values as follows: wheat 42¢ per bu.; 
cotton 5¢ per lb.; tobacco 4¢ per I|b.; 
hogs 2¢ per lb. After harvest the farmer 
would sell his full crop in the open market. 
Thereupon the Treasury would step in 
and collect as an excise tax 42¢ from 
millers on every bushel of wheat they 
bought for flour, 5¢ from spinners on 
every pound of cotton, 4¢ from cigaret & 
cigar manufacturers on every pound of 
tobacco, 2¢ from meat packers on every 
pound of hog. Thus special treasury funds 
would be created out of which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would pay off the 
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adjustment certificates held by the pro- 
ducers. The wheat man, for example, if 
the market were 50¢ per bu., would get 
$300 for the regular sale of his 600 bu. 
and in addition, $168 as a Government 
subsidy, collected from the miller, on his 
400 bu. for domestic consumption. 


In 1934, under the Jones bill. the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would estimate the 
domestic consumption before the farmers 
planted their new crops, and this time 
*.djustment certificates” would be issued 
only to those farmers who voluntarily 
contracted with the Government to accept 
an “allotment” of production. This allot- 
ment might be as much as 20° less than 
the farmer’s last crop. Those who refused 
to accept 1934 production allotments 
would not share in the tax distribution. 
Producers who broke their contracts and 
overproduced would likewise be deprived 
of bounty benefits. 

At the House hearings Frederick Lee, 
lobbyist for the United Farm Organiza- 
tions, proposed two major changes in the 
Jones bill: 1) make the 1934 system, with 
a mandatory 20% acreage cut. apply to 
1933: 2) leave the excise tax rates on the 
four commodities unspecified so that the 
Secretary of Agriculture could fix them 
at whatever level would be necessary to 
restore pre-War price parity for the pro- 
ducers. 

First objectors to Domestic Allotment 
before the House Committee last week 
were flour millers and cotton manufac- 
turers from whom the special taxes would 
be first extracted (and who, of course, 
would pass it along to U. S. consumers in 
higher prices). Fred Lingham of the 
Millers’ National Federation warned that 
bread prices might double and untaxed 
flour would become a profitable bootleg 
commodity “unless there was a policeman 
at every grinding mill.” Said he: “Today 
not one consumer in a thousand has any 
knowledge of what is proposed in the way 
of taxing his actual necessities of life. To 
him the words ‘domestic allotment plan’ 
have no definite meaning. What will he 
say when he understands?” 

Charles Cannon. North Carolina towel 
man, argued the plan would reduce con- 
sumption and drive people to the use of 
untaxed substitutes. He saw ruin for U. S. 
cotton manufacturers competing with 
British producers for world markets. 

Off the record one skeptical member of 
the House Committee asked: “How are 
you going to control hog production? The 
hogs can’t control themselves and can’t 
read the bill anyway.” 

At present price levels of cotton and 
wheat. Domestic Allotment means a 100% 
sales tax, collecting possibly $350.000,000 
per vear. Its critics promptly pointed out 
that farm representatives were largely 
responsible for the defeat of general sales 
tax legislation as a burden on the poor 
and yet now they champion that same 
principle of taxation for their special 
benefit. Obviously under the plan, con- 
sumers would be paying producers a bonus 
to up commodity prices. Other objections 
envisaged: 1) a gigantic Federal bureau- 
cracy from Washington down to the small- 


est farm; 2) possible refusal of a vote- 
hungry Congress to suspend the taxes 
after the emergency; 3) Socialism at its 
rawest. 

Even so, Washington observers reported 
that many a conservative business man 
was quietly for the plan. Their attitude: 
“We must try something drastic to break 
the circle of depression, so why not this?” 
Pundit Walter Lippmann thinks Domestic 
Allotment is “the most daring economic 
experiment ever seriously proposed in the 
United States.” 


PROHIBITION 
H.R. 13,312 


For the first time in the 13 vears of 
national Prohibition a committee of Con- 
gress last week took the historic step of 
proposing to relax the stern mandates of 
the Volstead Act. To the House from its 
Ways & Means Committee was reported 
a bill (HW. R. 13,312) legalizing 3.2% beer 
—a product about as strong as that sold 
currently in good speakeasies. After long 


hearings and solemn consideration the 
committee had concluded that no one 


could get drunk on such a beverage. that 
therefore it was a non-intoxicant under 
the 18th Amendment. Ostensibly H. R. 
13,312 Was put forward as a new tax bill 
to raise additional budget-balancing rev- 
enue. Its real purpose. however. was to 
carry out the U. S. electorate’s Wet man- 
date of Nov. 8—a mandate more potent 
to Congress than the Constitution. 

The arrival of HJ. R. 13,322 before the 
House was an awful moment for the U. S. 
Drys, Consolidated. To them it marked 
the end of an era during which their 
power over Congress and the country had 
been practically supreme. The great dam 
they had built against the ‘liquor tratiic” 
had cracked, they were helpless to stem 
the ensuing flood. Their six-vote victory 
over Repeal in a nominally Dry House 
was a portent of defeat in the coming 
Wet one. The Wets, on top for the first 
time as a result of the election, did not 


exult too loudly. Responsibility was 
sobering even the most rampant anti- 
Prohibitors. 


Because it was revenue legislation the 
beer bill was given rigut-of-way in the 
House this week. Speaker Garner prom- 
ised both sides ample time to debate it, 
ample opportunity to amend it. Its pas- 
sage by the House was confidently pre- 
dicted—but not by any such vote (272) as 
Repeal got the first day of the session. 
The predominantly Dry Senate’s action 
remained highly uncertain. And at the end 
of the legislative lane appeared to loom 
a veto by President Hoover who, unlike 
the Ways & Means majority. is known to 
feel that Beer before Repeal is Nullifica- 
tion. 

H. R. 13,312, in effect, amends only 
those parts of the Volstead Act which 
today limit the alcoholic content of “beer, 
lager beer, ale, porter” to 4%. Whiskey, 
gin, rum, wine and the like are still left 
legally taboo. Untouched are the scale 
of penalties for Prohibition violations. 
As large and complex as ever are the re- 
strictions on industrial alcohol. H. R. 





13,312, With many a change in definition, 
does nothing more than set up a complete 
legal exception for 3.2% beer from the 
18th Amendment. To raise revenue it 
taxes the new beer $5 per bbl.—the brew- 
ers’ chosen figure—thus wiping from the 
dead-letter revenue law the old $6 rate. 
Brewers must pay $1.000 for a Federal 
license, wholesalers $50, retailers $20. By 
legislative silence distribution is left en- 
tirely to State control. The interstate 
shipment of 3.2% beer into Dry territory 
is punishable by $1.000 Federal fine. six 
months imprisonment. 

Author of the beer bill was Mississippi's 
“Lame Duck” Collier, Ways & Means 
chairman. longtime Dry. On it the com- 
mittee held a fortnight’s hearings which 
in vehement arguments, loud controversy 
and ardent pleadings resembled many 
another Wet & Dry set-to at the Capitol. 
There was, however, this important dif- 
ference: the committee’s mind was made 
up in advance to act on beer. Thus, with 
their case already won, the Wets restricted 


their testimony to a minimum. Brewers 
supplied trade facts, avoided rhetoric. 
Eminent scientists were called to show 


why light beer was non-intoxicating. In- 
dustrialists offered opinions as to the fillip 
beer legalization would give U. S. business 
—$25.000,000 for delivery trucks, $320.- 
000.000 for electrical equipment, $20.- 
000.000 for refrigerators, $40.000.000 for 
wooden boxes, $50.000,000 for rail trans- 
portation. 

The professional Drys made their last 
stand before the committee an emotional 
show. They fought with all their old 
ardor—but political magic had gone out 
of their threats and theories. Even oldtime 
Drys on the committee dared to heckle 
them. 

Mrs. David Leigh Colvin, wife of the 
Prohibition Party’s national chairman, be- 
gan by dumping out a suitcase containing 
a bottle of milk, a doll, a bunch of grapes, 
an orange, a pair of baby shoes, a baby’s 
coat, a pair of bedroom slippers. Flourish- 
ing a small Christmas wreath, she ex- 
claimed: “If father gets his glass of beer 
by Christmas, the family will have to give 
up these things.” 

Passionately cried a Mrs. Johnson of 
Ohio: ‘“Europe’s beer-soaked brains got 
them into the World War and dragged us 
into it!” 

Bishop James Cannon Jr. of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, thought 
beer legislation would be “‘a stab in the 
back for every other legitimate industry.” 
Asked how he. if a Congressman, would 
balance his conscience against his constit- 
uents, he replied: “I’m not a balanced or 
reasoning man. I’m a fanatic. My con- 
science would never permit me to vote 
contrary to my convictions.” 

In the Bishop’s opinion speakeasies, be- 
cause of their prohibitive prices, are less 
harmful for the working man than the old- 
fashioned saloon, and “beer won't be 
served by your high society people at their 
evening teas.” 

Screamed a Dr. William M. Hess, who 
called himself a “physiological psycholo- 
gist”: “Not even God Almighty Himse't 
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can convince me that 2% beer isn’t intoxi- 
cating!” 

Deets Pickett, researcher for the Meth- 
odist Episcopal lobby: “The liquor inter- 
ests are planning to expand their trade by 
exploiting boys and girls, particularly girls. 
They are planning to fasten their grip upon 
the nation by secretly controlling the 
newspapers, paying the private debts of 
men in influential positions, subsidizing 
writers, boycotting manufacturing con- 
cerns hostile to them, infiltrating their 
agents into public and private organiza- 
tions, misleading the foreign born and 
working in close agreement with the dis- 
loyal, the vicious and the criminal.” Re- 
searcher Pickett described himself as “a 
reasonable man.” 

From the Treasury, Secretary Mills was 
summoned to give his views on the rev- 
enue-raising features of the beer bill. He 
estimated it would net only $125,000,000 
to $150,000,000 per year whereas more 
than twice that amount was needed to bal- 
ance the Budget. 


Asked Representative Rainey: “Will 
President Hoover sign the bill?” 
Replied Secretary Mills, shrugging: 


“Oh, you know no, one can speak for the 
President. I’m not here to give the Ad- 
ministration’s attitude.” 

Off the record Secretary Mills said of 
the proposed beer: “People who have 
tasted it tell me that you couldn’t drink 
enough to get anything more than a belly- 
ache. If that’s right this bellywash won’t 
raise as much money as my estimates.” 

Hearings over, the committee pondered 
its course. Representatives of California 
vintners wanted naturally fermented wine 
included in H. R. 13,312. Such a proposal 
the committee rejected (14-to-9) for two 
reasons: 1) the alcoholic content of wine 
cannot be precisely controlled as in beer; 
2) inclusion of wine would reduce to an 
absurdity the committee’s contention that 
what the bill authorized fell outside the 
i8th Amendment as non-intoxicants in 
fact. Finally the Ways & Means made liq- 
uor history by voting 17-to-7 to report the 
Collier Bill to the House with these con- 
clusions: 

“There has been a considerable change 
of sentiment on the part of a majority of 
the people with reference to Prohibition. 
... Congress may permit the manufac- 
ture and sale of any alcoholic liquor which 
may reasonably be said to be non-intoxi- 
cating in fact. Your committee believes 
that 3.2% beer is, on eminent authority, 
non-intoxicating in fact. . . . The alcohol 
is so diluted that it would require consid- 
erable effort on the part of an average per- 
son to drink enough to become drunk. . . . 

“Estimates by brewing interests place 
the probable consumption at 40,000,000 
bbl. within the next two years. On this 
basis che revenue would be in the neigh- 
borhood of $200,000,000 annually... . 
The committee was informed that brewers 
could produce a barrel of beer and deliver 
it for $6.26, exclusive of taxes. . . . The 
legalization of beer will give employment 
to 75,000 men in breweries, about 225,000 
in its retail distribution. . . . 


“Bootleg beer is offered for sale at 
prices ranging from $40 to $60 per bbl.” 


STATES & CITIES 


Fugitive 

A film currently horrifying U. S. audi- 
ences is J Am a Fugitive From a Chain 
Gang, taken from a successful autobiog- 
raphy of almost like title* written by Rob- 
ert Elliott Burns. Last week the fugitive 
was a fugitive no longer. Author Burns 
was apprehended in Newark. He had been 
running a toy shop in East Orange. His 
arrest aroused national interest, stirred up 
two issues: a general one on the question 
of crime & punishment, a specific legal 
one between Georgia and New Jersey. 

Prisoner Burns born in Brook- 
lyn 41 years ago. When War broke out he 
was an accountant. He enlisted in the 
14th Engineers, served 21 months over- 
seas. Home again, he found no work, 
drifted South. In Atlanta, one night in 
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ELLiott BURNS 


ROBERT 


“Save me from certain death.” 


1921, he and two flophouse companions 
held up and robbed a grocer of $5.80. 
Burns was sentenced to serve six-to-ten 
years in the Campbell County chain gang. 

Four months after his sentence began, 
Prisoner Burns escaped, fled to Chicago. 
He became a real estate agent, married 
his landlady, a beautician named Emily 
Pacheo who was 13 years his senior. With 
$2,500 of her money he revived The 
Greater Chicago Magazine, realtors’ sheet. 
By 1928 he was paying an income tax on 
$20,000. Meantime he met Lillian Salo, 
taxi-dancer. He fell in love and went to 
live with her. He asked his wife to di- 
vorce him. She notified the Georgia au- 
thorities of his whereabouts (True, June 
3, Sept. 23, 1929). 

In 1930 he again escaped, this time from 
the Troup County chain gang. Then he 
wrote his book which was a highly exag- 
gerated account of his own experiences. 
His publishers and film executives refused 
to reveal his whereabouts to police. But 


*The book: J Am a Fugitive From a Georgia 
Chain Gang. 


lately he gave a lecture at Westfield, N. J. 
in conjunction with the showing of his 
film. And growing yet bolder, last month 
he attended a luncheon at Trenton, sat 
next to Superintendent Herbert “Jorman 
Schwarzkopf of New Jersey’s State police. 

“As far as I am concerned,” said Gov- 
ernor Richard Brevard Russell Jr. of 
Georgia, signing the request for Burns's 
extradition for two Troup County officers 
to take North, “he will have to take his 
medicine like any other highway robber.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union, the 
14th Engineers Veterans’ Association and 
many another service group, Mayor Jacob 
Sechler Coxey of Massillon, Ohio, and 
hundreds of other persons including sev- 
eral liberal Georgians, buried the desk of 
Governor Arthur Harry Moore of New 
Jersey with petitions begging that Prisoner 
Burns be saved from the Georgia chain 
gang. 

In Trenton, Governor Moore issued a 
startling announcement. The Burns story 
was an old one to him. Thrice had he been 
visited by the fugitive and his brother, a 
preacher of Palisade, N. J. “About a year 
ago they came to me,” said ihe Governor, 
“and asked that I give Burns a chance. 
. . . Last summer they came to see me at 
Sea Girt. Yesterday they came back 
again. It was then that Burns told me he 
feared he migut be arrested at any time. 
He said he had been tipped off by a re- 
porter. Again I told him that the case 
would be dealt with on its merits if and 
when it came to my attention on a re- 
quest from the Georgia authorities.” 

In his Newark cell, said Prisoner 
Burns: “I am looking for the justice « 
New Jersey to save me from certain 
death.” Later he admitted he had never 
been chained or whipped in Georgia. 

In Chicago said his wife: “He loves the 
limelight. He’s a four-flusher and a big 
mouth. And I resent the way he portrayed 
me in that picture. And making that 
floozy a sweet young thing, too.” 

Commented the “floozy,” Taxi-dancer 


Salo: “I bet his old wife’s tickled to 
death he has to go back. . . . A nice girl 
—I don’t think. . I’m in love with 


some one else right now. 





Living at Home 


Three years ago Governor Oliver Max 
Gardner gave North Carolina the “live-at- 
home” movement. Last week the North 
Carolina Press Association gave Governor 
Gardner a “live-at-home” dinner at the 
State College at Raleigh. Except for salt, 
pepper, sugar and coffee the menu was en- 
tirely North Carolinian: shrimps from 
Southport, clams from Wilmington, tur- 
keys from Durham, sausages from Kin- 
ston, mushrooms from Charlotte, onions 
from Wilson, corn (pone) meal from Max- 
ton, milk from Pinehurst, walnuts from 
Madison County, pecans from Lumberton, 
Lucky Strikes from Reidsville, Chester- 
fields from Durham. Among the favors 
were knitted underwear from Winston- 
Salem, homespun suits from Biltmore. ho- 
siery from Morganton, coughdrops 
(Vick’s) from Greensboro, thread from 
Gastonia 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Gold: 150 Tons 


Overnight the tone of talk in “The 
City’—London’s Wall Street—changed 
utterly last week. Bitterness at Uncle 
Shylock changed to pride that John Bull 
had paid. Fear lest the pound fall van- 
ished as Sterling rose slightly in terms of 
both the dollar and the franc. England 
was herself again. Blood had tc'd. Hands 
across the sea. Honi soit qui mal y pense! 

Lunch hour crowds, strolling down 
Threadneedle Street, paused to glance up 
at the brand new facade of the Bank of 
England, now being splendidly rebuilt on 
its old site while business goes on as usual. 
Bus drivers and bankers, typists and 
tycoons thrilled at the knowledge that on 
this day “The Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street” was dipping into her chilled steel 
purse for the largest lump sum she had 
ever paid in gold in a single day, 
$95,550,000 worth, weighing about 150 
tons and consisting of 11,500 bars. 

White Tags. Without ceremony of 
any sort and in the notable absence of 
Montagu Collet Norman, fox-bearded 
Governor of the Bank of England, an 
emissary from Mr. Norman's office 
picked up a handful of white tags and an 
order for 11,500 gold bars, took an 
elevator down 60 ft. to the Old Lady’s 
bullion vaults. With him went an ordinary 
detail of scarlet-coated British guardsmen 
wearing bearskin hats and carrying Army 
rifles with fixed bayonets. 

At the door of the Bullion Room its fore- 
man scrutinized the order, then beckoned 
to his helpers, strapping hairy-chested 
gnomes in leather aprons who had rolled 
up their sleeves for action. Striding into 
the spacious vault they advanced upon a 
mass of gold roughly eight times as great 
as the order called for. The bars, neither 
bright nor corroded, lay in faintly gleam- 
ing piles on low wooden trucks with small, 
rubbeér-tired wheels. To each truck slated 
for moving was attached one of the white 
tags, reading “Federal Reserve Bank.” 

Gold is such heavy stuff that a 17-Iin. 
cube weighs a ton. It took four husky 
gnomes to budge each little truck. They 
trundled the selected trucks a distance of 
30 ft. across the vault, bunched them to- 
gether against the wall. Having seen this 
done, Governor Norman’s emissary re- 
turned upstairs and a cable was dispatched 
to the Federal Reserve Bank. 

In Manhattan, where gold is not kept 
loose in one extensive vault but divided 
among what amounts to steel closets in 
the Federal Reserve bullion room, two 
closets had been prepared containing 
exactly $95,550,000 worth of Federal 
Reserve gold. At 10 a. m. Manhattan time 
the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 
cabled to say in bankers’ jargon that 
she had “earmarked” (with her white 
tags) $95,550,000 of Bank of England 
gold, thereby making it the property in 
London of the Federal Reserve. Promptly 
the Federal Reserve sent a_blue-clad, 
barrel-chested guard to tie onto the two 
closet doors tags hearing no words but a 
number. This number served twice as an 


earmark in the next few minutes. It was 
first written down on the books of the 
Federal Reserve to the credit of the Bank 
of England, then transferred to the credit 
of the U. S. Treasury, thereby making the 
gold in the two closets the property of all 
the U. S. people. 

Thus the transfer of nearly one hundred 
million dollars across some 3.000 sea miles 
was accomplished, to everyone’s satisfac- 
tion, by mere “earmarking.” Strictly 
speaking, that was all there was to the 
British debt payment last week. Actually 
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CHANCELLOR CHAMBERLAIN 


“That we be let of .. . would not have 
been dignified.” 


the Federal Reserve decided not to leave 
in London the gold earmarked for it there, 
requested actual delivery. This meant 
more work for the Old Lady’s gnomes. 
Grunting, they packed bars into wooden 
boxes. The boxes will be carried to Man- 
hattan by seven British ships: Georgic, 
Carinthia, Majestic, Lancastria, Maure- 
tania, Britannic, Aurania. 

It also happened that the U. S. Treasury 
did not want gold bars but dollars last 
week. Therefore the Treasury sold its two 
closets full of gold to the Federal Reserve 
Bank which credited the treasury with a 
deposit of $95,550,000. After this the 
earmarks were taken off the closets in 
Manhattan and the gold they contained 
became again the Federal Reserve Bank’s 
property. 

Looming Chamberlain. Londoners 
agreed that tall, hawk-nosed, black- 
haired Chancellor of the British Ex- 
chequer Neville Chamberlain loomed in 
the Empire’s eye last week as a future 
Prime Minister because of his potent and 
dignified handling of the debt issue in 
the House of Commons where anger, 
much less hysteria, was never permitted 
to get the upper hand. 

With Prime Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald held between sheets by a 
heavy cold, the Chancellor had to face 
such dangerous ranting in the House as a 


speech by David Lloyd George in which 
the Wartime Prime Minister cried: ‘The 
Mother of Parliaments is jibbering about 
unimportant matters while millions of her 
gold is about to be taken to a foreign 
land.... Were I the head of His 
Majesty’s Government, I would say to 
the Americans what France has said: ‘No 
parley, No pay!’ (see p. 11). 

“The Americans have repudiated Wil- 
son’s signature to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. . . . We should tell them that our 
payments must cease!” 

Chancellor Chamberlain showed himself 
a true John Bull of the old school when 
he said quietly that Britain’s payment 
would be made even though it would un- 
balance the Budget by a sum equal or 
superior to that paid. 

“Default by the British Government on 
a sum it could not truthfully say it was 
unable to pay,” icily observed Mr. Cham- 
berlain, ‘“‘would have resounded all round 
the world and might have given justifica- 
tion for other debtors to fallow that 
example. 

“Default . . . might have administered 
a shock to the moral sense of our people. 
... A plea in forma pauperis that we be 
let off with part payment would not have 
been dignified.” 

Last week the Empire found Chan- 
cellor Chamberlain’s stand for payment 
tonic, found perfectly dignified his further 
statement that Britain will pursue at an 
appropriate time (perhaps not until after 
President-elect Roosevelt’s inauguration) 
further negotiations with the U. S. looking 
to reduction by the U. S. of what Britain 
owes. 

In these coming negotiations Chancellor 
Chamberlain is expected to lead. If suc- 
cessful he may well emerge Prime Min- 
ister. Making his only faux pas of the 
week, Aristocrat Chamberlain told the 
House that he will urge upon the U. § 
“arguments which, indeed, may not ap- 
peal to the Middle West. as one Honorable 
Member has suggested, but which should 
appeal to the more responsible and more 
informed section of opinion in the United 
States.” 


Axed 

“Please make it quite clear that I have 
not resigned from the Board of Governors 
of the British Broadcasting Corp.,” cried 
Ethel Snowden last week. “I have been 
retired. I have been ‘axed’ if you like, 
and I don’t know why!” 

British gossips thought they knew why. 
Ethel Snowden, who was not only a Gov- 
ernor of the B. B. C. but is vice-chairman 
of Covent Garden Opera Syndicate as well, 
is of course the wife of bitter little Vis- 
count Snowden who resigned from the 
National Cabinet and broke with his old 
friend Ramsay MacDonald rather than 
accept the Ottawa tariff agreements. Ap- 
pointments to the B. B. C. board are made 
by King George on recommendations of 
the Prime Minister. Appointed to Lady 
Snowden’s place was Mrs. Mary Agnes 
Hamilton, onetime Laborite M. P., who 
has published an extremely flattering biog- 
raphy of Ramsay MacDonald. 
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INDIA 
Violent “Gandhi” 


Swords and arrows are the weapons of 
the Santals, simple hill folk in upper 
Bengal. Last week one of their chiefs 
suddenly decided that he was St. Gandhi. 
Shouting, “I am the Mahatma! I am 
Gandhi himself!” he led his tribe to Malda 
where they seized a local mosque. 

“T declare a new government!” cried 
the pseudo-Mahatma. “In the name of 
myself, Gandhi, I declare the independ- 
ence of this district!” 

Cautiously the British District Mag- 
istrate, supported by armed native police, 
advanced to reason with the sword & 
arrow men. Twang! went an arrow, killed 
a policeman. Opening fire the police killed 
three tribesmen, wounded four, arrested 
16, drove the rest out of town. 


FRANCE 
“Guillotined at Dawn” 


Position of France last week when her 
Chamber did not choose to pay: 

National Budget: Drawn to balance at 
41 billion francs but unbalanced by a cur- 
rent deficit of 34 billion francs ($150,000,- 
ooo), with current revenues running 20% 
helow estimates. 

Trade: Exports down 37% below 1931, 
imports down 32%, with the French trade 
balance increasingly adverse. 

Taxes: No recent major increase but 
estimated to absorb 30% of the national 
income, compared to 10% in the U. S. 

Unemployment: Quadrupled this year 
to an estimated total of 2,500,000 of whom 
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PREMIER-REJECT HERRIOT 


“Vou are going to isolate France!” 


250,000 are drawing the restricted French 
dole. 

Gold Reserve: 2‘ billion dollars last 
week, compared to the U. S.’s 42 billions 
and Britain’s 4 billion. 

Thus the $19,261,432.50 which France 
owed the U. S. last week was a bagatelle 
which no Frenchman, in the Chamber or 


out of it, suggested that France could not 
pay. Matter of fact the exact amount of 
gold due the U. S. on Dec. 15 had’ been 
packed in boxes at Paris several days ear- 
lier and arrangements were complete to 
ship it this week on S. S. Manhattan, Penn- 
land, Europa. 

In the ornate French Finance Ministry, 
after the Herriot Cabinet’s fall, an agi- 
tated functionary rushed into the office 
of Finance ... ister ad interim Louis Ger- 
main-Martin who was hungry and just 
about to go out to lunch. 

“M’sieu le Ministre! S’il vous plait. 
What disposition shall I make of the gold 
which is ready pour les Etats-Unis?” 

Replied M. Germain-Martin as he strug- 
gled into his double-breasted greatcoat, 
clapped on his derby hat and made for the 
door, ‘‘Enter it on the books-as ‘deferred, 
pending the formation of a new govern- 
ment.’ ” 


“Hoover Destroyed Everything.” 
During the fateful 14-hour Chamber de- 
bate which ended at 6:03 a m., speakers 
for virtually all French parties voiced in 
various ways these basic French convic- 
tions: 1) that France, against whom Ger- 
many launched her major onslaught in 
1914-18, is justly entitled to collect from 
beaten Germany at least as much as 
France pays to her Allies; 2) that Presi- 
dent Hoover, by imposing his one-year 
Moratorium against strenuous French ob- 
jections, destroyed what remained of the 
possibility of collecting Reparations and 
destroyed it in the interest of U. S. owners 
of German securities whose investments 
would otherwise have been wiped out but 
are now merely “frozen”; 3) that France, 
though perfectly able to make the Dec. 15 
payment (the first due after expiration of 
the Hoover Moratorium ), will not be able 
to make, over the next 56 years, her total 
due payments of 64 billion dollars and 
might as well balk now as later. 

Though Premier Edouard Herriot 
fought a brilliant Chamber battle, urging 
payment on grounds of expediency & hon- 
or, he revealed his personal feelings in 
these words which drew loudest Chamber 
cheers: “It was the intervention of Presi- 
dent Hoover which destroyed everything 
and reopened everything! The Hoover 
Moratorium cost France far more than the 
sum we are discussing now. Jt cost us our 
title to Reparations.” 

“Guillotined at Dawn.” Connoisseurs 
of oratory agreed that not since the death 
of ’cello-voiced Aristide Briand has Eu- 
rope heard a speech so eloquent and witty, 
so persuasive and pathetic as Edouard 
Herriot loosed upon the French Chamber 
between 2:30 a. m. and the hour when 
he jestingly said, “My Government was 
guillotined at dawn.” 

When Deputy Franklin-Bouillon rushed 
in waving a telegram and-shouting, “Bel- 
gium has had courage! Admirable little 
Belgium has declared she cannot pay!”, 
M. Herriot was ready with an apt retort, 
even though Belgium’s act eventually 
swayed many Deputies of France. 

“T understand,” cried the Premier and 
provoked the Chamber to guffaws, “that 
the Belgian Cabinet refused to pay and 
then resigned!” (see p. 13). 


“You are going to isolate France!” 
warned M. Herriot launching into his ora- 
tion. “Italy is going to pay. Belgium has 
invoked her incapacity. But we cannot tell 
the world we cannot pay 480,000,000 
francs [$19,000,000]. You are going to 
ruin our entente with Britain. You are 
going to prevent our standing on an equal 
footing with Britain in joint action later 
on! For 480,000,000 francs, gentlemen, 
you are going to ruin all that.” 

Interrupted by Deputy Bracke, his one- 
time schoolmaster, the Premier squelched 
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PREMIER PAUL-BONCOUR 


Fe will try to strengthen “the 
good entente.” 


his old preceptor thus: “Remember I was 
your pupil! You taught me the drama of 
Socrates in his prison. 

“I have often said, ‘I love my country’ 
and I hope it will be indulgent toward one 
of its sons who has dedicated himself to 
save the honor of the Signature of France. 

For 14 years [since the Treaty of 
Versailles] we have in our international 
life insisted on the sanctity of the written 
word! . . . Whatever may happen, what- 
ever may be our passions ind quarrels let 
us remain faithful to the signature given, 
so that the document signed will not be a 
‘scrap of paper.’ ‘ 

As M. Herriot left the tribune dozens 
of Deputies sprang from their seats to 
wring his hand, clap his broad back—but 
soon afterward the chamber voted 402-to- 
187 to reject the Herriot motion for pay- 
ment. Amid pandemonium the Premier 
shouldered his way out of the Chamber, 
followed by his Cabinet and by so many 
Deputies that adjournment was expected 
and some Deputies went home. Instead 
debate was resumed in the gray dawn and 
at 6:03 a. m. (while M. Herriot & Cabinet 
were at the Elysée presenting their resig- 
nations to President Albert Lebrun) the 
leaderless Chamber voted again, this time 
on a motion jointly submitted by its Fi- 
nance and Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Not in language a motion to default— 
though it was so in effect—this measure 
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declared that “The Chamber invites the 
Government to summon, in accord with 
Great Britain and other debtors, a gen- 
eral conference . . . to adjust all inter- 
national obligations. . . . 

“In so far as the payment due Dec. 15 
is concerned, the Chamber .. . invites 
the Government to defer payment Dec. 15, 
while awaiting the necessary general nego- 
tiations.” 

Compared to the ugly word “default” 
such terms as “invite” and “defer” are 
highly attractive. The Chamber, groggy 
after 14 hours debate, voted 380-to-57 to 
“invite” and to “defer,” then yawned and 
stumbled off to beds. Dog-tired M. Her- 
riot was already asleep, snored all morn- 
ing while President Lebrun searched for 
his successor. 

“Pay! Pay! Pay!” For four days after 
his fall, Edouard Herriot blocked forma- 
tion of a new Cabinet by stanchly insist- 
ing that France must pay. Urged by Presi- 
dent Lebrun to resume the Pre:niership, 
M. Herriot declined the (for him) plainly 
impossible task of persuading the Cham- 
ber to reverse its vote. He thought that 
some other man might succeed. The Presi- 
dent picked Former Premier Camille 
Chautemps, Minister of Interior in the 
fallen Herriot Cabinet. 

M. Chautemps, taking his cue from his 
friend Herriot, went about Paris insisting 
that France must pay, tried to form a Cab- 
inet on that basis. He raised such hopes 
in Washington that Congressional leaders 
were persuaded by the State Department 
to hurl no speeches at France which might 
make the Premier-designate’s task more 
difficult. With an effort Congressmen & 
Senators bottled their spleen. Thus aided 
M. Chautemps proceeded to—fail. He 
found plenty of French Deputies rueful 
over what they had done but no majority 
ready to pay. 

Since France had to have a Cabinet, 
payment or no payment, President Lebrun 
finally. summoned the sleek, white-maned 
lawyer who has been M. Herriot’s War 
Minister, famed Senator Joseph Paul- 
Boncour. 


Being a Senator (M. Herriot and M. 
Chautemps are Deputies), Maitre Paul- 
Boncour had of course taken no part in 
the Chamber debt debate. He started with 
a clean slate. Acting as though balancing 
the budget and other internal problems 
should be the chief concern of France he 
whipped together in 24 hours a Cabinet 
in which twelve of the 17 portfolios are 
held by the same men who served in the 
Herriot Cabinet. 

“I have sent a message of homage to 
M. Herriot, our chief of tomorrow,” an- 
nounced Premier Paul-Boncour hand- 
somely. “My government is a continua- 
tion of his government.” 

This—to put the matter baldly—was 
no more than a compliment to Deputy 
Herriot whose support Premier Paul-Bon- 
cour will badly need. The new Cabinet is 
distinctly less liberal than was M. Her- 
riot’s. It is a government of the Moderate 
Centre rather than the Moderate Left. 
Chief new-comer is Santa Claus-bearded 
old Henri Chéron who returned last week 


to the Finance Ministry he held under 
former Premier André Tardieu, go-getting 
“Man of the Right.” Premier Paul-Bon- 
cour, frankly a pacifist, turned over his 
own previous job, War Minister, to equal- 
ly pacific Edouard Daladier. M. Paul- 
Boncour took the Foreign Ministry in 
addition to the Premiership, retained 
Camille Chautemps as Minister of Inte- 
rior, and put in Georges Leygues, another 
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CHANCELLOR VON SCHLEICHER 


“4 socially minded General’ . . . yes, 
indeed.” 


(See col. 3) 


“Tardieu man,” as Minister of Marine.* 
After calling at the Elysée to present 
formally his Cabinet to President Lebrun, 
new Premier Paul-Boncour emerged beam- 
ing and nattily attired to stroll the gant- 
let between 200 newshawks of all nations. 

“What can be said tonight to the Amer- 
ican people.” someone shouted, “covering 
your attitude on the debt problem?” 

With a cheerful toss of his leonine head, 
Maitre Paul-Boncour answered glibly like 
the great lawyer that he is: “I authorize 
you to tell the American people that the 
new government of France over which I 
preside will do everything in its power to 
strengthen the good entente between our 
two nations.” 

Ducking into his limousine M. Paul- 
Boncour was gone. 


*The Cabinet: 

Premier and Foreign Minister—Joseph Paul- 
Boncour. 

Vice Premier and Minister of Justice—Abel 
Gardey. 

Interior—Camille Chautemps. 

Finance—Henri Cheron 

War—Edouard Daladier. 

Marine—Georges Leygues. 

Air—Paul Painlevé. 

Education—Anatole de Monzie. 

Colonies—Albert Sarraut. 

Public Health—Charles Danielou. 

Posts and Telegraph—Laurent Eynac. 

Labor—Albert Dalimier. 

Public Works—Georges Bonnet. 

Agriculture—Henri Queuille. 

Commerce—Julien Durand. 

Merchant Marine—Léon Meyer. 

Pensions—Edmond Miellet. 


GERMANY 
“Miraculous Deeds” 


Trying his best to look, act and talk like 
a civilian, Germany’s new Chancellor, 
General Kurt von Schleicher, has put 
away his bemedaled uniform, hung up his 
service cap. Fortnight ago he cajoled the 
hostile Reichstag into dissolution over the 
holidays (Trme, Dec. 19). Last week he 
made the program speech of his new Cab- 
inet—which should have been made to the 
Reichstag—directly to the Damen und 
Herren of the Fatherland’s radio audience. 
German tuners-in, accustomed to the rasp- 
ing, imperious radio delivery of former 
Chancellor Colonel Franz von Papen. were 
pleasantly surprised as muftified General 
von Schleicher addressed the microphone 
in soft, even tones, pitched his program 
speech to conciliate all classes. 

“T am neither a Capitalist nor a Social- 
ist,” straddled the General. “I cannot be 
bothered about economic doctrines. My 
program consists of one single point: the 
creation of work. ... Germans of all 
classes are dominated by only one thought: 
‘Give us work’. . . . In order to fight un- 
employment I shall not reject promising 
measures even though they may be not 
strictly in line with orthodox economic 
reasoning.” 

Spicing his speech with a bit of secret 
history, Chancellor von Schleicher told a 
story on himself & Cabinet which made 
the Fatherland chuckle. Two of his min- 
isters, he said, recently quarreled. Minister 
of Agriculture Baron Friedrich Edler von 
Braun insisted on retention of Germany’s 
high agricultural tariffs, while Minister of 
Economics (Industry) Professor Dr. Her- 
mann Warmbold demanded agricultural 
free trade. 

“There was only one thing to do,” said 
Chancellor von Schleicher. “I locked the 
two of them in a room and urged them to 
agree by midnight. They did.” 

As to what had been agreed, the General 
was not specific. Close listeners to his 
program speech detected a lack of pro- 
gram. Jokingly he said that he was “per- 
fectly willing to equip our army with 
knives and paper shields, provided only 
our neighbors do the same.” Seriously he 
promised no further tax-upping, no further 
Federal wage-cutting, greater freedom of 
the press and other pleasant things. “Joy- 
ous co-operation on the part of all classes,” 
he declared, would enable him to keep 
these promises and he warned the Com- 
munists not to misbehave. 

“Joyous co-operation,” concluded Gen- 
eral von Schleicher “is asking a good deal 
in these critical days. 

“““A socially minded General’ I hear 
some of you saying with a doubtful or 
even scornful shrug. Yes, indeed, there 
has never been anything more social than 
the old army with compulsory service. 
where the poor and the rich, the officer 
and the rank & file, stood together and 
showed the spirit of comradeship in the 
miraculous deeds of the World War.” 

Even enemies of the smart, soft-soaping 
Chancellor—Germany’s modern Machia- 
velli—admitted that his program speech 
was a masterpiece of soap. 


— 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





RUMANIA 
Quite Bright 


Dogged by a rumor of many years 
standing that Crown Prince Mihai is not 
quite bright, the Rumanian Royal Family 
continue to prove that “Mihai is a normal, 
healthy, happy boy.” Last week they 
proved it again when Mihai gave audience 
to a correspondent who inquired, ‘Might 
I ask Your Royal Highness a question 
that was asked me at my corporal’s ex- 
amination? A difficult question?” 

Mihai looked doubtful. 

“T am sure His Royal Highness cain 
answer,” encouraged Mihai’s tutor. “Go 
ahead, ask him.” 

“The question is, Your Royal Highness, 
is it correct to say that the sun rises from 
the West, or i the West?” 

“Why, uh,” said Crown Prince Mihai, 
then shrieked with laughter, “you don’t 
say it either way! The sun rises in the 
East!” 

According to his tutor, East-knowing 
Mihai, 11, recently shot and killed his first 
deer. 


~ ~ 
BELGIUM 
Majesty in Council 

All by herself spunky little Belgium de- 
cided last week to default, thus:set an 
example to the pandemoniac French 
Chamber cof Deputies which led directly 
to the default of France (see p. 11). 

In Brussels there was no pandemonium 
The question to pay or to default was not 
debated by a brawling Belgian Chamber 
but dispassionately considered by “His 
Majesty in Council’”—that is, by King Al- 
bert (who has no Council vote except to 
break a tie), Premier Count Charles de 
Broqueville and the rest of the Cabinet. 

Urbane Count Charles, a Catholic 
statesman intimate with his Catholic sov- 
ereign, had called in Georges Theunis, 
Minister of Defense, former Premier and 
negotiator in 1925 of the U. S.-Belgian 
debt settlement. He rehearsed the facts. 
Belgium had expected to receive German 
Reparations payments totaling $1,632,- 
522,000 by 1988. In this expectation Bel- 
gium agreed to pay the U. S. a total of 
$727,830,000. Thus far Belgium has re- 
ceived $182,200,000, paid $39,80¢,.00. 
Under the Hoover Moratorium all German 
Reparations payments ceased and have not 
been resumed. In these circumstances M. 
Theunis advised the Council to default its 
Dec. 15 payment of $2,125,000 on capital 
and interest, which it promptly and unani- 
mously did. Acts of the Council must, 
theoretically, be ratified by the Chamber 
and Senate which, in practice, never refuse 
to ratify. 

As a gesture, prompted by the fact that 
Belgium’s elections last November weak- 
ened the Cabinet’s majority, Count 
Charles resigned but was immediately re- 
appointed by King Albert. The Belgian 
default communiqué called payment “im- 
possible,” stressed Belgium’s “regret,” of- 
fered the U. S. “complete collaboration 
with a view to seeking an all-around debt 
settlement”—i. e. renunciation by the 


U. S. of part of what Belgium promised 
in 1925 to pay. 

In Brussels last week it became known 
that King Albert, always a major factor 
in Belgian crises. recently consulted famed 
French Economist Francis Delaisi and said 
pensively to him at their last conference in 
the Royal Palace: “I am profoundly con- 
vinced that our civilization is at a turning 
point. Can we maintain it as it has been? 





- —_ . — 











International 


PREMIER DE Br’ UEVILLE 


The Belgians did not brawl. 


That is the problem which haunts me day 
and night. Do you know, M. Delaisi, I 
find myself strangely preoccupied by what 
is going on in Russia. Is it the end of all 
civilization which is being prepared there? 
Or is it a new order? How much I should 
like to know—to really know.” 

In Antwerp last week Belgian art critics 
had a chance to judge the work of Queen 
Elisabeth, a portrait of her daughter Prin- 
cess Marie José, wife of Italy's Crown 
Prince. 


RUSSIA-CHINA 
Red Ace 

Carefully concealed for the past few 
years, the red ace up China’s silken sleeve 
is Bolshevism. Last week China’s reaction 
to the League of Nations’ failure so far 
to help her against Japan was to make a 
motion toward her trump. Only the 
merest motion, for the Chinese gentlemen 
who. compose the present government are 
astuteness itself. They let big, round-face 
Soviet Foreign Commissar Maxim Maxim- 
ovitch Litvinov announce with unction at 
Geneva last week that Russia, the world’s 
largest nation, and China, the world’s most 
populous nation, have resumed the diplo- 
matic relations which China broke off in 
1927. 

There could be no objection to such 
recognition. As a matter of fact Japan’s 
Geneva Delegate, suave Yosuke Matsuoka, 
felt obliged to “congratulate” Comrade 
Litvinov--but soon after they shook hands 
Japanese stock prices began to fall. “The 


elements most disturbing to the peace 
of the world have now joined hands,” cried 
the Japanese Foreign Office press spokes- 
man in Tokyo. “Japan stands squarely 
against these forces.” 

In Chinese politics everything is indi- 
rect. Leaders of the present conservative 
Nanking Government got their start as 
revolutionaries in Canton. Openly accept- 
ing Russian gold and assisted by Moscow's 
most effective propagandist, Comrade Mi- 
chael Borodin, they launched a war of con- 
quest which swept across all China (Timi 
Sept. 7, 1925 et seg.). Their innate wis- 
dom caused them to break with Moscow 
at exactly the right moment. Trium- 
phantly installed at Nanking, they washed 
their hands of everything Communist, sent 
Comrade Borodin packing, appealed for 
recognition by all the Great Powers and 
gradually obtained it. 

Last week soldiers of the Nanking Gov- 
ernment were actually fighting the Soviet- 
financed armies of Communist bandits in 
Central China at the very moment when 
diplomats of the Nanking Government 
were exchanging documents of recognition 
with the Soviet union. This paradox was 
accepted in China with complacence. 
Chinese cheered up. A-caucus of the Kuo- 
mintang (Government “People’s Party’) 
at Nanking oozed bland contentment. By 
three almost unanimous smash votes the 
Kuomintang urged the Government: 1) 
to ‘encourage and intensify” the Chinese 
boycott of Japanese goods—this boycott 
having furnished the specific excuse cited 
by Japan for her bombardment of Shang- 
hai (Time, Feb. 1); 2) to send money and 
munitions to the Chinese bandits and vol- 
unteers who continue to harass Japanese 
forces in Manchukuo; 3) to mass large 
Chinese forces near the frontier of Man- 
chukuo, ready to attack at a propitious 
moment and recover “the four 
provinces of China.” 

Sponsors of these drastic measures were 
at first announced to include Finance Min- 
ister Dr. T. V. Soong, who would have to 
find the money for a Chinese military ad- 
venture and Sun Fo, son of the late. great 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, “Father of the Revolu- 
tion” of 1911 which overthrew China’s 
ruling Manchu House. Next day Dr 
Soong and Mr. Sun denied sponsoring the 
resolutions which, nevertheless, had passed 
and produced immediate results. Within a 
few hours Chinese patriots stole into the 
British Concession at Tientsin, approac hed 
the residence of. the Japanese Consul Gen- 
eral, threw a bomb which exploded with 
much noise, little effect. 

At Hankow posters appeared, proclaim- 
ing “Hankow will be Communist by 
Christmas!” In Shanghai a Russo-Chinese 
steamship company was organized, an- 
nounced that its ships will ply between 
Shanghai and Vladivostok. Just how im- 
portant the new Russo-Chinese  rap- 
prochement seems in Chinese eyes ap- 
peared when the Nanking Government ap- 
pointed its Minister to the U. S., Dr 
W. W. Yen, to be Ambassador to Russia 
Dr. Yen, who has been fighting China’s 
losing League battle in Geneva, prepared 
last week to follow Comrade Litvinov 
straight to Moscow. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





RUSSIA 


Silver for Shoes 

When a Russian needs more food or 
clothing than his ration card entitles him 
to buy, he can go to the special Torgsin 
stores which sell only for valuta (foreign 
money), if he has any valuta—a difficult 
thing for a Russian to obtain. Last week 
the bars went down a little. To increase 
the State’s stock of silver, Torgsin was 
authorized to accept silver plate and old 
jewelry as valuta. 

Next day Torgsin stores were jammed 
with hungry, ill-clad natives, eager to swap 
silver for rough clothing and such luxuries, 
dear to Russians, as smoked salmon, 
butter, caviar, vodka. Prices were steep. 
It took a kilogram of silver (22 lb.), worth 
about $7.80 in Manhattan, to buy one pair 
of Torgsin shoes. Two pounds of butter 
cost 137 grams of silver with other prices 
in proportion. If silver-bearing Russians 
wanted rubles, Torgsin clerks gave them 
twelve rubles per kilogram of silver. This 
would make the ruble worth 65¢, whereas 
its official value is supposed to be 51¢ and 
it actually sells on clandestine exchanges 
for from 3¢ to 20¢ per ruble. 

Only place where Moscow citizens may 
buy foreign goods with rubles is the Cus- 
tom House. There unclaimed articles, 
articles seized at frontier stations are auc- 
tioned off. Last week United Press Corre- 
spondent Eugene Lyons reported a few 
prices: 

1 leather windbreaker 


(stz’ 1, used) 360 rubles 
ilk stockings 325 
; worn dresses : 190 


Vespite such chaos in ruble values the 
Soviet State Bank can boast that its bonds 
are endorsed by the second son of Morgan 
Partner Thomas William Lamont. Son 
Corliss does not belong to the Communist 
Party, calls himself a “critical Communist 
sympathizer,” has an extremely pretty 
wife who is a member of the Socialist 
Party. Last summer they toured Russia. 
Last week critical Corliss told a meeting 
of 500 Manhattan radicals to “Buy Soviet 
10% bonds! They are the safest bonds 
on the market today. . . . The once stu- 
pid Russian peasant louts are now replaced 
by as intelligent a people as I have ever 
met. They are alert to world events, poli- 
tics, modern thought. True, they have a 
food crisis and many of them haven’t 
shoes but their devotion is lifting them up 
to a different plane.” 

Unlike dogmatic Russian Communists 
who are positive that there is no future 
life, Son Corliss has recently set down his 
speculations in Jssues of Immortality 
(Holt, $1.50, 198 pp.). Neatly he poses 
the question whether or not Modern Man 
goes to a Modern Heaven, replete with 
conveniences to which he is accustomed. 


Shirokiya’s Bargain Day 
Whatever their private opinions of 
Christianity, Japanese shopkeepers are 
ardently in favor of Christmas. Tokyo’s 
great Shirokiya’s stores—rebuilt in glass 


and concrete after the earthquake of 1923 
—held a special Christmas sale last week. 
Colored lights hung from the balconies. 
On the third floor there was a huge Christ- 
mas tree, loaded with celluloid ornaments. 
Price tags on every table called attention 
to Shirokiya’s bargain day—the managers 
are proud of the fact that they were the 
first store in Japan to adopt the one price 
system, now employ 1,300 people. 

There was a short-circuit in the Christ- 
mas tree. Flames crackled among the 
celluloid ornaments, then jumped to a 
counter piled with celluloid toys, which 
exploded. The building was fireproof, but 








Acme 
CorLtss LAMONT 
“Buy Soviet 10% bonds!” 


(See col. 1) 
its rotunda made an excellent chimney. 
From the third floor to the roof roared 
a mushroom of flame and smoke. 

A thousand people were in the build- 
ing. All but a few hundred on the two 
lower floors were trapped by the flames. 
Screaming crowds rushed to the roof 
where the management had _ installed 
cages of live lions, monkeys, bears and a 
little shrine to Kwannon, Goddess of 
Mercy. Fortunately employes had had a 
weekly fire drill. There were no fire 
escapes in the building, but each depart- 
ment was provided with collapsible canvas 
chutes known as “lifesacks’” down which 
people could slide to the streets. Quick- 
witted clerks on the fifth floor saved many 
lives by twisting a life-rope from an 
enormous bolt of cotton cloth. Miss 
Hisaya Yoshida, the president’s agile sec- 
retary, crawled six floors down a drain- 
pipe to safety, nearly fainted as another 
girl fell to her death from the fifth. 

Outside the building every fire crew in 
Tokyo was at work but there was not a 
fire ladder in the city tall enough to reach 
the roof. Army planes swooped overhead 
trying to drop ropes to the milling crowds 
on the roof. A battalion of troops with 
fixed bayonets held back hysterical 
crowds that blocked traffic in the heart 
of Tokyo for three hours. Slowly, pain- 


fully most of those trapped in the build- 
ing were lowered down ropes to the street. 
At nightfall police checked up: 14 dead, 
over 100 injured, property damage es- 
timated at $4,000,000. 

Said Ninzo Yamada, director of the 
store: 

“We are proud of our clerks. Many of 
them will be honored by the company for 
their bravery.” 


ARGENTINA 


“Insane Barbarity” 


Chainstore methods applied to bombing 
and revolution gave President Agustin P. 
Justo a warm, uneasy night & day last 
week. About 2:30 a. m. a small pineapple 
bomb exploded in the Buenos Aires suburb 
of Flores, drew police attention to a house 
from which several men fled wildly in all 
directions. 

Little guessing what they would find, 
the police searched the house, discovered 
it was a bomb factory, seized 1,000 bombs 
and papers referring to a chain of newly 
opened restaurants which served a hearty 
meal for the trifling price of 20 centavos 
(5¢). The restaurants proved to be “revo- 
lutionary cantonments.” One, directly 
across from the Central Police Station, had 
especially big pineapples. Police eyes 
bulged at a letter mentioning that the 
chain-restaurant revolutionists planned “to 
kidnap the President of the Republic and 
other high officials.” 

A certain Lieut.-Colonel Atilio Cataneo 
presently confessed himself leader of the 
plot, but President Justo could not resist 
the temptation to blame everything on his 
political rivals, the Radical Personalista 
Party. 

No. 1 Personalista is a man once called 
“the most popular man in Argentina,” 
grizzled old Dr. Hipolito Irigoyen who was 
twice President (1916-22 and 1928-30), 
being overthrown in the middle of his 
second term by a military coup d’état 
(Time, Sept. 15, 1930). Between Dr. 
Irigoyen’s first and second terms Argen- 
tina’s President was his loyal henchman, 
Dr. Marcello T. de Alvear. Last week the 
Justo Government seized Dr. Irigoyen and 
Dr. de Alvear before anything was proved 
against them, rushed them aboard the 
despatch boat Golondrina and instructed 
it to make for Martin Garcia Island up the 
river from Buenos Aires. On this island 
President Irigoyen was interned after the 
coup in 1930. Last week the Government 
intimated that “Irigoyen and de Alvear 
will not be kept prisoners but will be in- 
vited to leave Argentina.” 

In a spirited manifesto to the Argentine 
populace President Justo’s Cabinet de- 
clared, “The plot was entirely of a sangui- 
nary, terrorist character most dis- 
reputable . insidious conspiracy . . . 
inconceivable insanity . . . most barbar- 
ous plot in our political history.” Properly 
impressed, the Argentine Congress met in 
special session, voted 30 days of a “‘state 
of siege.” Meanwhile the Ministry of 
Agriculture serenely forecast for the sum- 
mer of 1932-33 (December through Feb- 
ruary) “the greatest, oat, barley and rye 
crops in all Argentine history.”’ 
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THE THEATRE 





Seven Minds & Four Cultures 
(See front cover) 

When the audience at Manhattan’s 
Belasco Theatre one night this week threw 
away programs, reached for hats & coats 
and made for the doors, neither spectators 
nor reviewers were quite sure how good a 
play they had seen. Criticism is the wife 
of Comparison, and there never was a play 
like this one on Broadway. But one thing 
is certain. No one will soon forget Katha- 
rine Cornell’s Lucrece. 

The Story should have been familiar 
to all. To while away the tedium attendant 
upon their siege of Ardea, Tarquin, son 

















NARRATOR LORAINE 
“What's that? That’s Shakespeare!” 





of the Roman king, and some of his of- 
ficers make a surprise visit to Rome to 
see how their wives are behaving them- 
selves. They are not behaving very well. 
One is presiding at a merry feast, another 
is stretched naked on her bed dead drunk, 
another cannot be found at all. But Lu- 
crece, the chaste and virtuous wife of 
Collatine, is found spinning with her 
maids. Tarquin eyes her hungrily. 

The next evening Tarquin calls for his 
horse, sets off toward Rome by himself. 
At the house of Collatine he calls for 
hospitality. In the middle of the night, 
with none awake save yowling dogs and 
thieves, he steals into Lucrece’s bed place. 
He threatens to kill her, then kill a slave 
and leave their dead bodies together if she 
refuses to give herself to him. Next day 
she summons her husband, tells him what 
occurred, stabs herself. Shakespeare, who 
tells the tale best, concludes: 

The Romans plausibly did give consent 

To Tarquin’s everlasting banishment. 


The Production, a magnificent theatri- 


cal achievement, is the product of seven 
fertile minds and four cultures. André 
Obey, playwright of The Smiling Mme 
Beudet which the Theatre Guild once pro- 
duced, wrote the piece, helping himself to 
a liberal portion of the Shakespearean 
poem. Actress Cornell and her husband, 
Producer Guthrie McClintic, were sent a 
script following its London appearance. 
They telegraphed Thornton Niven Wilder 
asking him to re-English the piece, with 
as little deviation from Messrs. Shake- 
speare’s and Obey’s lines as_ possible. 
Author Wilder, who is sufficiently stage- 
struck to read Variety from cover to cover 
each week, gladly undertook the job. Com- 
poser Deems Taylor, a good friend of the 
McClintics, made a translation of the play 
for himself. He said it needed music and 
he would do it. He had not written 
any incidental music since Beggar On 
Horseback. Robert Edmund Jones took 
a good long look at the costumes of 
Tiepolo’s subjects and the facades of 
Palladio, went to work dressing and set- 
ting Lucrece. 

The costumes and language of Lucrece 
are of the Renaissance. So is the one set- 
ting, an eloquently severe circular Pal- 
ladian colonnade. Add to this Renaissance 
telling of a Roman legend, recast by 20th 
Century ingenuity, a strong Hellenic ele- 
ment. 

A considerable portion of the part of 
Lucrece (Actress Cornell) is played in 
pantomime. In Scene 2 she is first dis- 
covered, spinning in dumb show. She 
welcomes Tarquin with gestures, speaks 
only to bid him good night. Meantime 
two narrators, grey-clad in golden masks, 
have stolen on the stage. They are the 
Chorus. One is Robert Loraine, Boer and 
World War hero whose voice and diction 
are honey-rich, a happy survivor of the 
Theatre’s Golden Age. He is not only 
Tarquin’s mouthpiece, but History, the 
critic. Blanche Yurka’s sad soft voice 
carries the part of the other narrator. Her 
viewpoint is feminine, compassionate. 
Through her, from time to time, issue 
Lucrece’s unspoken thoughts. Result is 
that all triviality is stripped away from 
Actress Cornell's part, leaving her to speak 
for herself only the big dramatic scenes: 
the brutal and shocking rape, the anguished 
awakening, the suicide. 

Perhaps the most moving sequence in 
Lucrece occurs when the narrators at last 
converse together, just as the Roman mob 
is beginning to suspect the king’s son’s 
evil deed. “The Romans crossed their 
thresholds on their left feet this morning,” 
Narrator Loraine. “Paris will be 
Revolution and Berlin War, but Rome 
is History today.” *“‘A woman is about to 
die,” cries Narrator Yurka, pleading that 
they save Lucrece. Narrator Loraine 
quotes Livy’s history to her explaining that 
they can do nothing. “Poor bird, poor 
frighted deer,” wails Narrator Yurka. 
“What’s that?” her companion asks irri- 
tably. “That’s Shakespeare.” 

After the final tragedy, however, when 
Lucrece lies dead in mourning on a darken- 
ing stage and Brutus harangues the crowd 
to put an end to kings, the stern male nar- 
rator’s heart melts. “Poor bird,” repeats 


Says 


Narraior Yurka. Sorrowfully adds he: 
“Poor frighted deer.” Curtain. 

The Actress. The mantle of the late 
great John Drew automatically falls upon 
the shoulders of the president of the Play- 
ers’ Club. Present incumbent, Walter 
Hampden, is unquestionably Dean of the 
U.S. Stage. No such pat kudos indicates 
the identity of his consort. Who is the 
U.S. Stage’s queen? 

No longer is it Ethel Barrymore, about 
whom clings the bitterness of disappointed 
ambition. Jane Cowl is a lovely Juliet, but 
she has no long list of great dramatic 
triumphs to her credit. Grace George and 
her step-daughter Alice Brady, who turned 
in an exciting performance with last sea- 
son’s Mourning Becomes Electra, are each 
more notable for drawing room comedy 











NARRATOR YURKA 
“Poor bird, pocr frighted deer.” 


than for serious drama. Lynn Fontanne 
is a shrewd and charming actress in her 
own right, yet her name & fame are fas 
coupled in the public mind with those of 
her husband and teammate, Alfred Lunt. 
Eva Le Gallienne is an acid Hedda Gabler, 
but more celebrated is her organization, 
the Civic Repertory Theatre, which brings 
good plays within reach of the penurious. 
Pauline Lord, Alla Nazimova, Helen 
Hayes, Blanche Yurka, Lenore Ulric—do 
any of these fill the stature of queenhood? 
For many thousands of U. S. playgoers 
only one actress does—Katharine Cornell. 

Katharine Cornell was born in Berlin 
during the Spanish-American War. Her 
father, a native of Buffalo, N. Y., had gone 
abroad to study medicine. She was 
promptly brought home. When she was 18 
she left Oakesmere School at Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., migrated to Manhattan and, living 
on a little money she had inherited, spent 
her time hanging around the rehearsals of 
the Washington Square Players, an organ- 
ization which later became the Theatre 
Guild. She got one walk-on part with this 
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group, returned to Buffalo where her father 
managed a theatre as a sideline. In Buf- 
falo she worked with the Jessie Bonstelle 
Stock Company for one year. Followed a 
season in London with Little Women. Fol- 
lowed one more year with the Bonstelle 
mummers. At this point two important 
things happened to her. Her director sent 
her down to New York, hoping that Grace 
George would give her a part. Miss George 
did not. Shortly thereafter Miss Cornell 
married Guthrie McClintic, who had got- 
ten his start in show business from Win- 
throp Ames and had met her when he 
worked with the Bonstelle company. At 
that time he was casting director for Win- 
throp Ames. Producer Ames gave the 
McClintics for a wedding present the 
script of The Dover Road, a document 
which proved to be the deed to a small 
gold mine. It founded the present Cornell- 
McClintic fortune. 

The year of her marriage, 1921, was to 
be the red-letter year of Actress Cornell’s 
theatrical career. As Sydney in A Bill of 
Divorcement she rationalized, idealized the 
post-War flapper. Next came two costume 
parts (in Will Shakespeare and Casanova), 
two mistakes (The Way Things Happen, 
The Outsider), a scarlet misstep wilt 
David Belasco (Tiger Cats), and then 
Candida. George Bernard Shaw has never 
met Katharine Cornell. One look at her 
photograph, however, and the bearded sage 
of Adelphi Terrace pronounced her the 
best Candida who ever played the part. 

Now begins the series of bravura roles 
which still cause critical dismay and the 
almost unanimous opinion that Katharine 
Cornell is an actress who has triumphed 
in spite of her parts. The actress disagrees. 
“T have never been persuaded by a man- 
agement to appear in a production in which 
I did not wish to be seen. Whatever may 
be said about the drama in which I have 
acted, I am very glad I selected them for 
in every one of them I have benefited 
greatly in the development of my work 
by the experience gained.” In analysis, 
her playing these parts is not inconsistent 
with her classic réle in last week’s Lucrece ; 
they were intense characterizations, rich 
ripe melodramatics to test the mettle of a 
serious tragedienne. 

The cycle which terminated with her 
playing murderesses in Somerset Maugh- 
am’s The Letter and in Dishonored Lady, 
began with Michael Arlen’s Green Hat. 
Only those who saw and relished the play 
in 1925 are now capable, upon reflection, 
of appraising its utter trashiness. The 
celebrated head-piece which Actress Cor- 
nell affected in this play, “pour le sport 
and bravely worn,” was duplicated and 
widely bought throughout the country for 
$22.50. It was in “Cornell green.” Author 
Arlen made $200,000 in royalties from the 
play. 

Phase 3 of Katharine Cornell’s theat- 
rical life began last year when she pro- 
duced with her husband The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street. Her portrayal of the in- 
valid poetess was the season’s sensation. 
There are figures to prove it. When she 
withdrew the Manhattan production to 
take it on the road it was still doing 
$20,000 worth of business a week. She 
grossed $33,000 in Philadelphia during 
~.oly Week. Ten thousand folk were 
turned away from a benefit performance 
in Chicago. When the tour ended in San 


Francisco, The Barretts had taken in 
$1,500,000. 

Actress Cornell, in staking her queen- 
hood last week on kingly love, Roman 
honor and André Obey, did it with both 
eyes open. She believes the part is a test 
for her. If she succeeds, she wants some- 
time to do Lady Macbeth and Cleopatra. 

Katharine Cornell is of more than aver- 
age height. Her broad, mobile face is 
ruled off at the bottom quarter by a large, 
loose mouth which can be as horrible as 
a conventionalized Grecian mask or can 
twist up into one of the most appealing 
smiles on the U. S. boards. Her eyes are as 
heavy-lidded as Tallulah Bankhead’s, not 
from cinematographic languor but from a 
ceaseless brooding contemplation. She now 
wears her dark, slightly wavy hair shoulder 
length and behind her ears. Her friends 
call her “Kit.” She is precious in the care 
of her voice, does not like to talk before 
a performance. Before and after all, she 
is an actress. She is intelligent, not in- 
tellectual. “To act.” says she, “you have 
to burst out spontaneously and feel con- 
stantly and deeply. So if you’re too ac- 
customed to using your head instead of 
your feelings you won't be able to call on 
your feelings when you want them. I tell 
young women not to come on the stage, 
unless there is nothing else they can be 
happy in.” 

Because of her natural aloofness and 
the fact that she has been a major theatri- 
cal figure for only eleven years, the body 
of Cornellian legend is meagre. But two 
tales told on Actress Cornell, whether or 
not apocryphal, are characteristic. One 
reflects her extraordinary modesty: Pro- 
ducer Gilbert Miller once telephoned from 
Manhattan to England to congratulate 
Actress Cornell on her birthday. She 
could not imagine anyone doing such a 
thing, thought someone was playing a joke, 
hung up. Another story indicates the 
utter seriousness with which Actress Cor- 
nell takes the theatre, no matter on which 
side of the footlights she happens to be. 
At a performance by Eleanora Duse, a 
celebrated actress and her companion as- 
sisted the audience in bringing the play to 
a momentary halt by standing up and 
cheering. From behind them came the 
authoritative voice of Katharine Cornell: 
“Sit down, you damned fools!” 

Her Manhattan home is on Beekman 
Place, overlooking the East River, Wel- 
fare Island and the belching factories of 
Brooklyn. In it is a brocade divan from 
Mrs. Partridge Presents, a chair from The 
Dever Road, a table from The Green Hat, 
a portrait from The Age of Innocence. 
They also have a home at Sneden’s Land- 
ing, a small colony tucked under the Hud- 
son palisades some 20 mi. from Manhat- 
tan. In the course of a wedding celebrated 
there last year by her landlady’s son, Miss 
Cornell and “Flush,” the water spaniel 
who was in The Barretts, were pitched 
into the river when the cock collapsed. 
She has a grip of iron, plays a fair game 
of tennis, a much better game of golf. 
Ernest Jones, professional at the Women’s 
National Golf Club, who trained. Glenna 
Collett, worries about her because she will 
not give up the stage, says that in six 
months he could have her «in tournament 
form. “She doesn’t know what she is miss- 
ing,” he says. 


OO Bin sala 


Football 


The solemn task of selecting All- 
America football teams starts about the 
middle of November when sportswriters, 
coaches and colyumists begin to air their 
views. It goes on until Sportswriter Grant- 
land Rice, who is generally considered to 
be -the All-American selector of All- 
America teams because he inherited the 
job with Collier’s from the late Walter 
Camp, announces his selections. The 
Grantland Rice All-America team for 
1932, compiled with the aid of seven 
sportswriters who saw the teams which 
Grantland Rice missed: 

Left End: Paul Moss (Purdue ) 

Left Tackle: Ernest Smith (Southern 
California ) 

Left Guard: Milton Summerfelt (Army) 

Center: Lawrence Ely (Nebraska) 

Right Guard: William Corbus (Stan- 
ford) 

Right 
Dame ) 

Right End: Dave Nisbet (Washington) 

Quarterback: Harry Newman ( Mich- 





Tackle: Joseph Kurth (Notre 


igan ) 

Left Halfback: Don Zimmerman (Tu- 
lane ) 

Right Halfback: James Hitchcock 
(Auburn) 


Fullback: Warren Heller (Pittsburgh). 

Most newsworthy of last week’s doings 
among football coaches was the resigna- 
tion of Yale’s Dr. Marvin Allen (‘Mal’) 
Stevens, head coach since 1928. He trans- 
ferred to Yale from Washburn College 
(Kans.) in 1922, played halfback on the 
Yale team in 1923. When a new rule 
made him ineligible the next year he 
became an assistant coach. Record of 
Yale teams under Coach Stevens: won 21, 
lost 11, tied 8. The 1932 record: won 2, 
lost 2, tied 3. His ostensible reason for 
retiring: to devote more time to surgery. 


In three poorly patronized intersectional 
games: California smothered Georgia 


Tech, 27 to 6, at Berkeley; Oregon bat- 
tered a light Louisiana State team, 12 too 
in freezing weather at Baton Rouge; Flor- 
ida, after a disappointing season, used 
smart passes and good breaks to surprise 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles, 12 to 2, at Gainesville. 


Playing indoors at the Chicago Stadium 
to settle the National Football League 
championship, the Chicago Bears beat the 
Portsmouth Spartans 9g to o. 


omen = 


Who Won 
€. Mrs. Floretta D. McCutcheon of 
Pueblo, Colo., considered to be the world’s 
best lady bowler: records of 250-8 for 11 
games and 248-2 for 12 games, bettering 
her own best previous scores, and a per- 
fect game (300), the 8th in her career; 
in the course of a single evening’s exer- 
cise, at St. Paul, Minn. 
@ William Lawrence 


(“Young’’) Strib- 


ling, itinerant Georgia heavyweight pugil- 
ist: a 12-round bout against Dan McCork- 
indale of South Africa; by decision; be- 
fore the biggest African prizefight crowd 
(15,000); at Johannesburg. 
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Invest in Yourself 


OU can make a wise investment in 1933 
whether or not you have money to 
invest. It is one which should bring rich 
returns, added health and comfort and, 
more than likely, extra doliars. 
invest in yourself. 
A complete physical examination—a thor- 
ough health audit—costs but little in time 
and money. An investment in yourself 


should be the foremost investment you 
make in 1933. 


If you are mentally and physically fit, you 
will be ready to take advantage of your 
opportunities in 1933 and the years to 
follow. If you are sick or run-down, you 
will find it very difficult to think clearly 
and to decide wisely. If your doctor should 
find something wrong which can be cor- 
rected, youcan profit by the timely warning. 
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“Listen to me, Bill. No money imvest- 
ment you can make is sO important to 
you as an investment in yourself.” 


AINE MONT SCMERY LAG G 


If, however, he reports you to be in good 
physical condition, you will be glad to know 
it. It will be a tonic to your spirits and 
give you added confidence in yourself. You 
will tackle your problems with keener in- 
terest and greater capacity. 


After you have done everything you can 
do to become fit—keep fit so that your 
dividends from health will be uninterrupted. 
Send for the Metropolitan booklet, ‘‘Health, 
Happiness and Long Life” which tells 
simply and clearly the fundamental rules of 
intelligent living habits. 

It discusses such subjects as Sleep, Fresh 
Air. Rest, Sunlight, Exercise, Posture, 
Clean!iness, Water, Food, Comfortable 
Clothing, Work, Play and Good Mental 
Habits. Your copy of Booklet 133-Q will 
be mailed free on request. 


© is 


NCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Biggest News 


In the heat of the Lindbergh baby kid- 
napping, blasphemous city editors raved 
about the story as “the biggest since the 
Crucifixion.” Last week the story headed 
the three lists of “biggest news stories of 
the year” prepared annually by Associated 
Press, United Press and Hearst’s Inter- 
national News & Universal Service. 

UP selections were made by Vice Presi- 
dent Robert J. Bender; INS’s by Presi- 
dent Joseph V. Connolly, AP’s by a 
canvass of 17 editors who unanimously 
put the Lindbergh story at the top. UP’s 
Bender solemnly added the amendment 
that for fundamental importance to the 
world, the “general economic upheaval” 
should be regarded as the year’s biggest 
story. 

Because several news stories of the year 
loomed so large, the lists were more alike 
than usual. All three services named the 
Bonus Army’s invasion of Washington, the 
Democratic landslide, the Sino-Japanese 
struggle (particularly the battle of Shang- 
hai), the collapse of the Insull and 
Kreuger properties, the Massie case in 
Honolulu. 

INS alone gave rank to the eclipse of 
the sun, the death of Smith Reynolds. 
AP alone cited the Olympic Games, the 
trial and resignation of Manhattan's 
Mayor Walker. Besides the economic up- 
heaval, UP alone chose War Debts, the 
decision of both major parties to resubmit 
Prohibition, the “revelation of widespread 
nepotism in government and reactions of 
people thereto.” 

AP & INS lists included also Amelia 
Earhart Putnam’s flight, Al Capone’s im- 
prisonment. 

Newspicture of the year, nominated by 
INS: sailors dangling and falling from a 
rope beneath the airship Akron. 

Costliest stories, according to UP (listed 
in order of expense): Sino-Japanese, elec- 
tion, Lindbergh kidnapping. Massie trial, 
Olympic Games, War Debts. 
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Grit 

One day in October a Manhattan de- 
tective had just settled down to enjoy the 
latest issue of Bernarr Macfadden’s True 
Detective Mysteries when a face staring 
from the pages made him jump. The face 
was that of a man whose furtive behavior 
he had marked while strolling his beat a 
few days before. The caption identified 
him—Walter Clyde Davis, wanted in Colo- 
rado Springs for embezzling $500,000. Last 
week the detective found his man again, 
arrested him. Unprotesting, Davis went 
along, hanged himself in his cell... . 

A similar occurrence gained national 
publicity last month for a_ publication 
called Grit. It was in Grit that a North 
Carolina youngster spotted a picture of 
President Hoover’s strangely missing 
friend Col. Raymond Robins, leading to 
the discovery and return of Col. Robins 
(True, Nov. 28). ‘Proudly last fortnight 
Grit celebrated its 5oth birthday. 

People either know Grit intimately or 
know nothing whatever about it. Many a 
wide reader would be astonished to hear 
that Grit, besides being a half-century old, 


has a claimed circulation of some 425,000 
in 48 States, 83% of its circulation in 
towns of less than 10,000 population. 

Grit issues once a week from Williams- 
port, Pa., where it is published by its 
founder, a tall, robust, white-crowned 
German-American named Dietrick Lamade 
(pronounced Lam’-a-dy). It is a weekly— 
“America’s Greatest Family Newspaper” 
—of 14 pages plus fiction supplement, 
aimed carefully at the smalltown family. 
In makeup it looks as the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor might look if the Monitor 
were checkered with pictures. In content 
it is a strange combination of newspaper, 
magazine section, almanac, mail order cat- 
alog. 

Across the top of Grit’s front page is the 
design which has been there since its first 
year, a rococo drawing of two pudgy 








Blank-Stoller 
DIETRICK LAMADE 


. a half century of smalltowning. 


cherubs having a tug-of-war with a long 
banner lettered GRIT. Each cherub has 
a quill pen behind his ear. Around the 
shoulders of one is slung a pastepot. The 
other carries a pair of shears. Strewn 
about the background are stacks of books, 
a globe, a telescope on a tripod, a gear 
wheel and an anvil (presumably symboliz- 
ing business & industry). 

There are pages of late Pennsylvania 
news, orthodox feature stories of national 
affairs. The bulk of the 400,000 circula- 
tion is attracted by the “departments”— 
Women’s Realm: Household Helps; Odd, 
Strange & Curious; Live Topics for 
Women & Children; Clever Little Stories: 
The Story Section. Also there are comics, 
Will Rogers, and a Sermon for the People 
written weekly for the past 26 years by 
Rev. Stephen Paulson of Williamsport. 

The soth Anniversary Number included 
an extra supplement devoted to Grit, its 
history, its family. Peering from the front 
page was a large photograph of Founder- 
Publisher Lamade whose white hair is the 
only sign of his age—73. He was a $12- 


a-week printer on the Williamsport Daily 


Sun & Banner in 1882 when Grit first 
appeared as the Banner’s Saturday after- 
noon edition. It made a poor start. Its 
publishers were about to scrap it when 
Printer Lamade got two other men to help 
him buy it, publish it separately in an- 
other shop. Grit Publishing Co. was 
founded with a capital of $1,000, of which 
$150 was Dietrick Lamade’s savings. 

For two years the paper barely eluded 
the sheriff. Then Publisher Lamade or- 
ganized a lottery (legal in those days), 
with prizes of a piano, a gold watch, a 
marble-top chamber suite, a rifle, a silk 
dress pattern. Four coupons clipped from 
Grit bought a chance. Few months later 
the paper was out of debt; its circulation 
(initially 1,500) was 14,000. The three 
proprietors shook hands, raised their own 
wages from $12 to $15. 

From that time on, with five exceptions, 
circulation mounted each year. The 
growth was stimulated by the employment 
of an army of boy salesmen who handle 
the bulk of Grit’s circulation. Today 
there are 19,000 Grit-boys. An oldtime 
Grit-boy is Publisher John Charles Martin, 
head of the Curtis-Martin newspapers. 

Last week Founder Lamade’s bald Son 
George, vice president, was in Manhattan 
to see what he could do about boosting the 
scant national advertising in Grit. The 
paper has prospered on circulation profits, 
but Benton & Bowles advertising agency 
discovered by the way Grit readers re- 
sponded to a jelly-making contest lest 
autumn that it should be an excellent 
medium for household advertising. Thus 
far Grit’s advertising has been predom- 
inantly the tawdry patent medicine type. 
Excerpt from an advertisement of “The 
Medicine Man” in the anniversary issue: 
“An Indian Chief told my Father that a 
tea made by taking two teaspoonsful of 
Coltsfoot would cure bleeding lungs, and 
it did.” 

End of a Veteran 

General Robert E. Lee, astride his white 
horse Traveller, shone bravely from the 
frontispiece of the Confederate Veteran’s 
December issue, published last week in 
Nashville. Beneath the picture was the 
caption: “TI can only say that he is a Con- 
federate Gray.” It was the magazine's 
farewell salute, after 40 years’ service. 
Death had cut the ranks of Confederate 
veterans to 4,500. Depression had forced 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 
which kept the magazine alive in recent 
years, to withdraw its support. Circula- 
tion of the final issue was 6,000. Its peak 
had been 20,000. 

The Confederate Veteran grew out of 
a series of circular letters in 1890 soliciting 
funds for a Jefferson Davis Memorial in 
Richmond. The founder was Sumner A 
Cunningham, a Tennessee publisher who 
had lately sold his Chattanooga Times for 
$300 to an up-&-coming young newspaper- 
man named Adolph Ochs. Cunningham's 
pamphlets about the memorial fund 
aroused so much interest among the Grays 
that he started the monthly magazine to 
retain that interest. Main features were 


veterans’ reminiscences, historical sketches 
“to correct erroneous impressions of the 
war.” 

Mourned the final editorial: ‘Surely 
thee was never a publication which so 
held the hearts of a people.” 
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This Is the Greatest Christmas 
This Nation Has Ever Known 


We know now, by this time, that this nation 
will survive and that, therefore, this civilization 
itself will go on. 

We also know that our survival will be due to 
the wisdom of a comparatively small handful of 
men whose names we have come to know 
through the news of their activities, and to 
possibly not more than a few thousand of you 
other far-sighted thinkers who have been 
making history even where you have not been 
making headlines. 

It is almost weird for us to reaiize that we who 
are living now will go down to posterity as the 
generation that stood at the turning point of 
history. And turned it right. 

To most of us, of course, the threatened break- 
down of a civilization has not meant very much. 
We went about our Christmas shopping as 
usual. The stores tell us that their Christmas 
trade was better than they expected. And the 
man on the street has very definite evidence 
of the fact that business is picking up. 

But to men of science, men, for example, like 
Breasted, the great Egyptologist, with all the 
background of all the past civilizations for his 
yardstick, or even like Julian Huxley of Cam- 
bridge, grandson of another great Huxley, it was 
none too certain that this foolish old world 
hadn’t botched its affairs too badly ever to come 
back for many centuries. 

So now that you have licked the job, with even 
the men of science beginning to lean your way, 
let us try to get at an analysis of what it was that 
you leaders of America did that was not done 
by any other leaders of any other civilizations 
who failed to lick their jobs. 

If our measure of events here at True Story 
Magazine where we get the true reflection of the 
other side of the picture is right, then the analy- 
sis that we have formulated brings out one of 
the most interesting contrasts in history. 

This analysis begins with the events of some 
twenty years ago which brought about what the 
world has come to look upon as America’s Eco- 
nomic Evolution. That was when you decided 
America’s great mass of wage-earners should 
cease to be a commodity and become a market 
—when you began voluntarily to shorten the 
hours and raise the wages of millions of men. 

When you began doing this, these millions of 
wage-earners began buying the products they 
were helping to make in greater and greater 
quantities, thus extending your markets beyond 
anybody’s dreams. They even became partners 
in your affairs. And by 1928 the last vestiges of 
the great barrier that had stood between Capital 
and Labor for a hundred and fifty years had been 
broken down. 

Both Capital and Labor had entered into a 
definite commitment to work together. Both 
understood the deal. Both agreed to it. 

Then came the great world crisis, and suddenly, 
without warning, these production forces of 
America and the consuming masses of America, 
capitalist and wage-earner, found themselves at 
the crossroads of destiny. 


Anything could have happened at that time. 
Every factory could have been converted into a 
fortress, every home turned into a barricade. 
The mob could have been sweeping the streets, 
and our whole civilization could have fallen like a 
house of cards. 

This is always what has happened before. The 
records of such times are many. Every civiliza- 
tion breaks down when the situation gets bad 
enough. 

Why didn’t it happen this time? 

Why did millions of men and women, when 
they got out of a job, go quietly back to their 
homes; and when they got out of food and fuel, 
go quietly to the organizations that were provid- 
ing for them? 

Why, when you were setting up the machinery 
to take care of the millions of unemployed, were 
the thirty million wage-earners who were still 
employed willing to go down into their pay 
envelopes, week after week and month after 
month, and dig up by far the biggest percentage 
of the money necessary to carry on? 

And finally, why under this tremendous up- 
heaval in our normal affairs were these millions 
of wage-earners willing to continue their buying 
habits to the very utmost of their capacity in 
order to maintain the widespread markets 
which you and they had been building up to- 
gether? 

Here at True Story Magazine, where we have 
always so perfectly reflected the attitude of 
wage-earning America, we think the reason is 
this: 

When you let loose those forces twenty years 
ago, you did something else that you did not 
count upon. You did more than make the 
American wage-earner into a market instead of a 
commodity. 

You made him into an educated, thinking 
force as well. 

You may not have realized it, but between 
1908 and 1928 you put seven hundred thousand 
more men and women into our universities, a 
large percentage of them the sons and daughters 
of wage-earning America. You put three and a 
quarter million more boys and girls through 
high schools and junior colleges, the greater 
percentage of them the sons and daughters of 
wage-earning America. And through the better- 
ment of your grade schools, you made it possible 


for some twenty-eight million children to have 


something more than a rudimentary education 
to do their thinking with. 

For the first time in all history a nation was 
dealing with millions upon millions of educated 
workers instead of millioris upon millions of an 
illiterate mass when we came to the crossroads 
of our destiny. That is the tremendous factor 
which we, of True Story Magazine, think has been 
overlooked both by men of science and men 
of affairs. 

That, we think, is the reason why this battle 
has been won. And that is why this Christmas, 
which heralded the triumph of intelligence over 
ignorance, was the greatest Christmas this 
nation has ever known. 
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MIAMI BEACH 
FLORIDA 


In these capricious 
times, there are still 
those who establish 
limits beyond which 
they refuse to sacrifice 
their standards of per- 
sonal living. Of such 
is the Roney Plaza 
clientele. Preferring 
America’s finest Ocean 
Front Hotel, because, 
while it has adjusted its 
rates commensurately 
with present overheed 
costs, it has not lowered 
those high standards of 
guest comfort, extraord- 
inary service and 
interesting social life 
which have made it 
famous. » » » 
N. B. T. Roney 
President 
Edward B. Jouffret 
Managing Director 
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Drinking 
More 
Pure Water 


May Be 
The Answer 


Renewed 
Vigor 

And Greater 
Zest for Life 


DRINK 


For information address 
POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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| Auditorium’s Revenge 

If buildings shared humans’ love for 
revenge, the Chicago Auditorium last week 
would have been supremely, smugly satis- 
fied. The old Auditorium, which Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison and Adelina Patti 
helped dedicate 43 years ago, used to be 
headquarters for Chicago’s social and 
operatic splendor. Four months after 
Samuel Insull opened his $20,000,000 sky- 
scraper opera house, the Auditorium went 
into receivership, grew dingier & dingier 
while its longtime patrons went to the new 
| plush-lined theatre on Wacker Drive. Last 
| week the Insull House was dark and the 
Auditorium, refurbished at a cost of $125,- 
000, was open again. 

The Chicago Bohemians’ Club spon- 
sored last week’s gala Auditorium concert 
to help jobless musicians. Stuiu, Fred- 
erick Stock conducted the Chicago Sym- 
phony augmented by outside players to a 
mighty 200. Soprano Elsa Alsen and 
Baritone John Charles Thomas sang. 
Pianist Josef Hofmann left his inventing* 
long enough to solo in Rubinstein’s D 
Minor Concerto. But it was not the excel- 
lent concert which did most to restore 
the Auditorium’s oldtime pride, nor its 
own spick & span appearance, nor the 
announcement of the newly organized Chi- 
cago Friends of Music which will under- 
take to build an outdoor amphitheatre on 
the lake front for the 1933 World’s Fair. 
More important, the old patrons were 
back—old Mrs. William Chalmers and 
Mrs. Joseph G. Coleman, the Ryersons, 
Swifts and Meekers. People missed the 
late Edith Rockefeller McCormick who 
always sat majestically in Box No. 5, but 
many of the other old boxholders were in 
their regular places, rhapsodizing over the 
acoustics which seemed better than ever 
| to Chicago’s ears after three years in the 
Insull House. In the Insull House the 
spirit of old-fashioned friendliness never 
got a foothold but it enveloped last week’s 
concert so thoroughly that during inter- 
mission hopeful talk of more Auditorium 








opera blended with sentimental rem- 
iniscences. It is an open secret that if 
Chicago can raise sufficient guarantee, 


| Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera will visit 
the Auditorium next spring. Boston, which 
was contemplating having the Metro- 
politan company, last week abandoned the 
idea. 
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Expensive Entertainment 

Because Soprano Anna Case declared 
that she was through singing except for 
| charity when she married Chairman Clar- 
ence Hungerford Mackay of Postal Tele- 
graph & Cable Corp., much was made of 
the fact that fortnight ago, loaded with 
diamonds, emeralds and orchids, she sang 


As a boy Josef Hofmann was so busy being 
had little time for 





| a musical prodigy that he 

mechanical tinkering. Now, when his duties as 
director of the Curtis Institute of Music give 
him time, he likes nothing better than to work 
| in the laboratory of his Merion, Pa., home. By 
himself he has built three motor cars, three 
motor boats which he keeps at his summer 
home in Camden, Maine. He has invenied a 
combination gas & oil burner, folding skates, a 
system of pivoted reflections to vary the 
resonance of a piano, a shock absorber. 





for pay at one of the “Artistic Mornings” 
in Manhattan’s Hotel Plaza. Last week 
it seemed definitely established that the 
daughter of the South Branch, N. J., 
blacksmith had “gone back to work’ 
when her photographs appeared in the 
lobby of the Roxy cinemansion to adver- 
tise that she would sing there this week. 
But suddenly the receivers who manage 
Roxy’s took down the photographs, an- 
nounced that Mrs. Mackay was _ indis- 
posed, her engagement indefinitely post- 
poned. 

Up popped Mrs. Mackay indignantly, 
not in the least indisposed. Nor was she, 
as the New York Daily News suggested, 
suddenly so eager to string pop-corn for 
the Mackay Christmas tree in Roslyn, 
L. I, that she had renounced a $4.000 
contract. Her Roxy program, she said, 
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Soprano Case & HusBpAnpD 
Not indisposed. Indignant. 


had been all arranged. She had planned 


to sing Christmas carols against a back- 
ground representing the Nativity. She 


had even discussed details with the man- 
agement, decided to use a donkey, dis- 
missed the idea of including a cow. The 
Roxy management, threatened with suit 
admitted that it had been mistaken about 
Mrs. Mackay’s indisposition. Receiver 
Howard S. Cullman, new at his job. said 
that his predecessor, Harry G. Kosch, had 
drawn up (but not signed) the contract 
which Mrs. Mackay did sign. Receiver 
Cullman was the one who at the last 
minute decided against such expensive 
entertainment. 


Wilhelm Herp’s Change 

With 21 other Wiener Sdngerknaben 
(Singing Boys of Vienna), small Wilhelm 
Herp, 12, was riding along in a special 
Pullman car between Three Rivers and 
gossip, Mrs. Mackay’s 
“going back to work” has nothing to do with 
her husband’s financial reverses. If it were true 
that the House of Mackay is tottering, it would 
take more than Anna Case’s concert earnings to 
steady it. 


*Contrary to silly 


~ 
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Quebec one day last month, rehearsing for 
the next concert. Suddenly, to the dis- 
may of Wilhelm Herp & friends but as it 
must to most young males, adolescence 
came to Wilhelm Herp. In the midst of 
a note his clear young alto voice sharply, 
ludicrously “broke.” Obviously he could 
sing no more on the Wiener Sdnger- 
knaben’s U.S. tour (Time, Nov. 14). 
There were 30-odd concerts still to come. 
Adolescent Wilhelm Herp had thus be- 
come a problem. Sending him home alone 
to Vienna would not do. He must sing 
no more, not only because he would spoil 
the choral effect but because he might 
hurt his changing voice. 

In Manhattan where concerts will keep 
the Vienna boys over the holidays Wil- 
helm Herp was set to work last week 
paring and scrubbing vegetables in the 
apartment occupied by the Singing Boys. 
Hereafter whenever the choir stops long 
enough to set up housekeeping he will help 
in the kitchen, occasionally cook. Wil- 
helm Herp likes his new job. He can eat 
all day if he likes, and whenever he con; 
cocts anything the boys like especially 
they applaud him as vigorously as audi- 
ences applaud their singing. 


ART 


Lenz Process 

Patient, painstaking Alfred David Lenz 
dropped dead in the streets of Havana 
in 1926, of heart failure brought on by 
malaria and long breathing of acid fumes. 
“IT want to leave my bones where they 
won't be worried about,” he said. “They 
won’t even make good billiard balls.” 

Last week the National Sculpture So- 
ciety held an important meeting in New 
York. Entrusted to it for the free use of 
all sculptors were all the secret methods 
and formulae by which Alfred Lenz re- 
vived a lost art of bronze casting and 
earned the title 20 years ago of “the 
American Cellini.” 

“Waxie’” Lenz—he got his nickname 
from his childhood passion for modeling 
in beeswax—was born in Wisconsin in 
1872 of German immigrant parents. He 
was apprenticed to a watchmaker at 15, 
became a jewelry engraver shortly after, 
went to New York, then to Paris to study, 
returned, worked for years as a commer- 
cial artist and calendar designer. All this 
time he continued his passion for minus- 
cule modeling. He liked dainty things. 
He modeled tiny little figures (generally 
with the aid of a reading glass) and studied 
chemistry and physics to try to discover 
again how the jewelers of the Renaissance 
were able to cast figures with such wealth 
of detail. 

In 1916 Alfred David Lenz created a 
sensation among metallurgists. He showed 
roses, bits of cabbage leaves, delicate or- 
chids, the spiny heads of Queen Anne’s 
lace, in which every tiny vein was pre- 
served in solid bronze, cast from the ob- 
jects themselves. Later he exhibited 
series of statuets, most of them not over 
8 in. high including their bases, which 
were cast not in one but in four or five 
metals at the same time. 

His brother Hugh has described Sculptor 
Lenz as a man who hated capitalism, bull- 
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fights and time clocks; liked butter, sleep- 
ing outdoors, violets and Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. Particularly since the War, the 
ideals of modern art are diametrically 
opposed to the little nymphs of Alfred 


Lenz with their fluttering draperies. All | 


artists respect the knowledge and dexterity 
that went into their manufacture, look 
forward to exciting developments that gen- 
eral knowledge of the Lenz process will 
bring. 

Basis of the Lenz Process is the ancient 
art of cire perdue (a refinement of the 
secret process of Benvenuto Cellini). A 
figure is modeled in wax, which is in turn 
enclosed in a mold. Heat melts the wax 
out, and metal is poured into the aperture. 
Available for the first time last week were 
many of Alfred Lenz’s secret refinements: 

1) For making his molds, he used a 


composition of plaster of Paris and special | 


earths, making a far more porous mold 
than generally used, thus allowing metallic 
gases to escape, preventing minute bubbles 
in the metal. 

After the wax is melted from the 
mold, the latter must be cleaned out with 
hot mercury (another Lenz secret) leaving 
the interior razor sharp. 

3) Molds for casting are placed in a 
metallic boxlike vise called a flask, to 
keep it in shape as the metal is poured in. 
To overcome the problem of the metals 
shrinking in cooling, Sculptor Lenz in- 
vented a flexible flask made of an elastic 
composition which contracts 
metal. 

4) To his flexible flask, Sculptor Lenz 
added a principle long used in dentistry, 
never before in sculpture. A vacuum pump 
is attached to the mold. Instead of pour- 
ing the metal in, it is sucked strongly into 
the finest grooves. At the same time air 
pressure causes mold and flask to con- 
tract strongly. 

5) Casting several metals in one mold 
was a matter of memorizing the exact 
melting points of the various special alloys 
he employed. There was no welding. To 
cast a girl with a golden arm and a silver 
dress, for example, the arm would be cast 
first. When cool the hot silver alloy would 
be sucked into the same mold. Heat of 
the silver would fuse the arm to the body. 

6) In flower casting the mold prepara- 
tion is brushed on the flower coat by deli- 
cate coat, 


the exact formulas for Alfred Lenz’s al- 
loys, his special modeling wax, the com- 
positions for his molds and the famed 
Flexible Flask. On his death these, with 
a number of diagrams and explanatory 
sketches, were left to his brother 
sisters who in turn deeded the 
(which might have brought then a great 
deal of money from commercial foundries ) 
to the American Artists Professional 
League. The A. A. P. L. in turn handed 
the Lenz Process to the Sculpture Society 


as an organization better equipped to make | 
All the final formulae are being | 
checked, printed in a booklet to be pub- | 


use of it. 


lished by the Sculpture Society next fort- 
night. 

The Lenz Process need not be limited 
to very tiny statuets. It may be used 
for all small sc ulpture up to 200 Ib. in 
weight. Often it is more inexpensive than 
founding processes now in use. 


with the | 


the mold toasted and the flower | 
ash cleaned out with hot mercury as usual. | 


Unavailable for another two weeks are | 


and two | 
process | 








Convenient Departures 


Splendid Daily Service 


Four Famous TRAINS 
FROM NEW YORE 
Two Daily from 
BOSTON DETROIT 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
SIX FROM CHICAGO 
FOUR FROM ST. LOUIS 
From various localities tn connection 
with: N. Y.N.H. & H.R.R. Penna. R.R. 
Big Four Michigan Central Wabash 
Ill. Central Chicago & E. Ill. L.&N. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
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The NEW Miami Biltmore Idea 


Red-letter days for the 
sportsman and socialite. . 
the greatest program of 
vacation activities ever 
offered . .. undreamed-of 
innovations in guest con- 
venience and service... 
make the Miami Biltmore 
this year the center of the 
wintertime world 

revolutionizing America’s 





conception of resort life 

and creating new 
standards of 
winter vacations. 


value in 





For information, rates, lit- 

erature, address Marcel A. 

Gotschi, Managing Director. 
Op n from N ov~.; 23rd 
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SCIENCE 





Star-Dust Man 

University of Wisconsin jacks & jills 
like to go up Madison’s Observatory Hill 
at night. So does sandy-haired, 54-year- 
old Dr. Joel Stebbins, the University’s as- 
tronomer. Campus wiseheads_ chuckle 
over the saying that “many a co-ed has 
learned about life while Joel learned about 
the stars.” They chuckle too at the way, 
to amuse his friends, Dr. Stebbins vacil- 
lates between full Vandyke and Hitler 
mustache. A gourmet, he counts the table 
second only to the observatory. He would 
be an A-r golfer if he did not let astron- 
omy and eating interfere. 

With all their affectionate chaffing, town 
& gown are proud of the offices and medals 
which learned societies have given Astron- 
omer Stebbins for first-rate scientific work. 
They were prouder still last week when Di- 
rector Otto Struve of the University of 
Chicago’s Yerkes Observatory said that 
Stebbins had completed “one of the most 
important pieces of research ever carried 
out in astronomy.” 

Dr. Stebbins began the work on M3 Ji- 
son’s hill. Last year he got a leave of ab- 
sence, went out to California’s Mt. Wil- 
son. To Mt. Wilson’s 1oo-in. reflector he 
attached a photo-electric cell (which 
translates faint light into a current of 
electricity) and continued his studies of 
the brightness and color of stars. At Ann 
Arbor, Mich. last month he was ready to 
tell the National Academy of Sciences 
that estimates of star distances from the 
earth must be revised from 10% to 200%. 
Other astronomers hailed his announce- 
ment as confirmation of their own re- 
searches in the subject during the past 
ten years. 

Everyone knows that the setting sun 
looks red because man sees it through an 
earth-enveloping cloud of gas and dust. 
With his cell and reflector Dr. Stebbins 
found the same apparent redness in the 
stars and clusters near the central line 
of the Milky Way. Hence he reasoned 
that outer space must also contain an ex- 
tended cloud of particles, gas or dust. 
Measuring star distances by the strength 
of the light they send earthward, astrono- 
mers have failed to allow for the light’s 
absorption by this cloud. 

Dr. Stebbins’ observations bring some 
objects, like globular clusters, four times 
nearer the earth than previous estimates 
have put them. He found relatively little 
absorption of the light of stars distant 
from the Milky Way, believes that esti- 
mated distances of these need be revised 
no more than 10%. 

More plaudits came to Wisconsin’s as- 
tronomer last week with the description in 
the annual report of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of an improved type of photo-electric 
cell which he and his assistants have de- 
veloped. Used with Mt. Wilson’s world’s- 
largest telescope, it will extend man’s 
range of heavenly observation from the 
present limit of about 25,000,000 light 
years to some 50,000,000. 

Pleased with his unaccustomed pub- 
licity, Dr. Stebbins generously credits 


much of his success to a onetime colleague 
at the University of Illinois, Mathematical 
Physicist Jakob Kunz. 


Technocrat 


“At Notre Dame the coach had a grudge 
against me, and kept me on the bench. 
Well, at the most important game of the 
year, during the last quarter, with exactly 
one minute to play, we were losing. The 
coach was tearing his hair. He finally 
turned to me and said, ‘Go on, get in 
there.’ I rushed into the game, carried the 
ball for ten rushes 80 yards down the field, 
and made the touchdown that won the 
game. With the stands in an uproar, the 
coach rushed over to me and said, ‘My 
God, who . where . who are you, 
where did you learn to play such football?’ 
I looked at him, peeled off my sweater and 
showed him all the decorations and medals 
pinned on my chest that I had won play- 
ing football in England, Turkey, Germany. 
...’—Howard Scott, as told to Green- 
wich Village cronies. 

Just when the country was most despair- 
ing of being run by an engineer in the 
White House, there emerged in New York 
a movement, a new “ism,” to have the 
country run by all its 300,000 engineers 
and technical experts. Technocracy was 
the new “ism’s” name and its proponents 
styled themselves Technocrats. Head- 
quartered at Columbia University they 
announced that, employing three dozen un- 
employed engineers, architects and drafts- 
men, they were conducting an ‘Energy 
Survey of North America.” Startling was 
their array of statements about techno- 
logical unemployment, mankind’s ma- 
chines destroying mankind’s chance to 
earn a living “under the present price 
system.” As preliminary fireworks they 
expounded such statistics as these: 

@ Total capacity of U. S. industrial equip- 
ment is one billion horsepower, which does 
the work of ten billion men, or five times 
the earth’s total population. 

@ On the basis of 1830 methods, six mil- 
lion men would have been needed to cul- 
tivate the soil for the 1929 U. S. wheat 
crop. With the best existent equipment 
4.000 men could have planted the whole 
crop. 

@ If every structure on Manhattan Island 
were destroyed and the entire community 
rebuilt with the latest inventions, the re- 
construction would pay for itself in 20 
years. 

@ A new machine for making light bulbs 
produces 442 bulbs a minute, replaces 
10.000 men. 

Such statistics are not new. The late 
Thorstein Veblen (1857-1929) recited 
similarly as early as 1921 when he pub- 
lished The Engineers & The Price System. 
Economist Stuart Chase, Veblen’s friend, 
has been writing similarly since. But last 
summer a tall, middle-aged man named 
Howard Scott with a wide-brimmed hat 
and a prodigiously rapid, sharp, agile 
tongue, was being received and handed 
around by alert tycoons, notably Banker 
Frank Arthur Vanderlip. From one draw- 
ing room and dinner to another he moved, 
everywhere causing gasps of amazement, 
scowls of worry, questions of deep and 
inquiring respect. 

Mention of him in the New York Times 
and Time was followed ‘ast month by a 
much-touted article in Alfred E. Smith’s 


New Outlook. Various radical weeklies in 
the U. S. and in Great Britain pecked at 
the subject. Meanwhile the drawing room 
chatter kept up; Technocracy became a 
vogue; the slower-moving magazines 
rushed in. Harpers for January carries an 
article, as will the March Cosmopolitan 
(with foreword by the now somewhat em- 
barrassed President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler). The Saturday Evening Post expects 
one by Banker Vanderlip when he has 
discovered and verified what facts the 
Technocrats possess. Even precious Vanity 
Fair (December) touched gingerly on 
Technocracy & Scott. 

Most curious was the fact that not one 
of the editors or tycoons whom eloquent 
Howard Scott so excited and impressed 
could have told you for certain: where 
Howard Scott was born, raised, educated; 
what were his credentials as engineer or 
scientist; for whom he had worked: nor, 
for that matter, precisely what he meant 
by his statements of Technocracy’s solu- 
tion for technological unemployment. This 
was partly because Technocrat Scott threw 
about himself an air of scientific imper- 
sonality and profundity. Technocracy was 
an idea; he was its intelligence; his person 
and personality did not matter; listen and 
understand, if you can, but do not inter- 
rupt or pry into Howard Scott. 

Last week the Scott legend began to 
crack. None too sure what manner of 
man he was, professors at Ohio State Uni- 
versity withdrew their names as his spon- 
sors when he came there to lecture. And 
the New York Herald Tribune had the 
enterprise to conduct and publish an in- 
quiry into Howard Scott’s past, together 
with a somewhat toplofty editorial to as- 
sure Wall Street that the status quo was 
not in danger. 

The Man has been known about Man- 
hattan’s Greenwich Village the past ten 
years as a sardonic bombaster. His: tall 
story of football at Notre Dame (se¢ 
above) is one of his more amusing, less 
lurid ones. He has the vocabulary of many 
sciences, technical and social, at his com- 
mand. Until nis present emergence as a 
Techo-economist he was accepted as an 
entertaining drifter who lived in Village 
squalor. For some time he conducted a 
small business called Duron Chemical Co. 
which made paint and floor polish at 
Pompton, N. J. Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center was a customer. Howard 
Scott’s job was to deliver his goods, show 
his customers how to use the floor polish- 
ing material. He disliked that, let the busi- 
ness go to pot. 

He has thoroughly obfuscated his his- 
tory prior to 1918. At that time, accord- 
ing to testimony put in the Congressional 
Record, he was working in a cement pour- 
ing gang at Muscle Shoals. His superin- 
tendent accused him of wartime sabotage 
He continued to drift around the construc- 
tion camps, persuaded the chief engineer 
of Air Nitrates Corp., a subsidiary of the 
American Cyanamid Corp. that he could 
build an efficient electric carbide furnace 
After dawdling for months he was dropped 
for non-production. (His rodomontade 
imagination transmutes his Muscle Shoals 
experience, makes him “chief technician” 
of the whole project.) 

His next recordable appearance is in 
1920 as director of the Technical Alliance, 
a loose organization for the discussion of 
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Arehitect 


@ Is your building out of date? 


@ Is your store suffering from the compe- 
tition of smarter looking establishments 
nearby? 

@ Do you find it harder and harder to 
obtain high grade tenants—and keep 
them? 

The architect can help you. His training 
and experience have taught him how to 
adapt each building to its peculiar needs, 
how to avoid wasted and unrentable 
space. He keeps up to the minute in his 
knowledge of new materials, and he knows 
how to save your money by using all that 


is worth using in the old building. 


If you have a building or remodeling 
problem call in the architect at once. His 
trained services will reflect themselves in 


your profit column. 


THE 
ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM 





amare ame er . 
i IE AAC arn 
APRIL, 1931: The old Ball Building, 1110 Euclid Avenue, was an outmoded 


relic in Cleveland's smart shopping neighborhood. Owners and tenants agreed that 
something must be done. 





Dis cae sab . Bie Sap 
AUGUST, 1931: The same building after remodeling by Walker & Weeks, 
architects. Approximate cost $40,000. New tenants have come in, and a new at- 


mosphere has helped the old ones. Almost immediately the principal tenant, The 
Webb C. Ball Company, experienced a decided stimulation in their business. 


@ The Architectural Forum is publishing these advertisements in the interests of America’s trained 
architects, For 40 years The Architectural Forum has been serving architects. And architects have shown 


their appreciation. For many years every survey, no matter how conducted or by whom, has shown 


The Architecture! Forum first choice magazine of leading architects. In this month’s issue, a Remod- 


eling Reference Number, the architectural profession will find an analysis of the above, and scores 


of other expert modernizing jobs culled from the recent records of architects all over the country. 
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social implications of the Machine Age. 
The late Charles Proteus Steinmetz and 
Thorstein Veblen were members. Other, 
living ones, are Stuart Chase, Frederick 
Lee Ackerman (Manhattan architect), 
Bassett Jones (Manhattan elevator engi- 
neer). They erroneously believed Howard 
Scott a doctor of science from the Tech- 
nische Hochschule, at Charlottenburg, 
Germany. The interlocutions of the Tech- 
nical Alliance languished. But Howard 
Scott, in Greenwich Village, prated and 
ratiocinated. 

Two years ago Walter Rautenstrauch, 
professor of industrial engineering at Co- 
lumbia University and extra curricula a 
commercial industrialist, gave Howard 
Scott a room at Columbia, told him to put 
the Techno-social ideas on record. 

Thus the Technical Alliance was trans- 
mogrified into Technocracy and Howard 
Scott, Greenwich Village character, pu- 
pated into the Technocrat. He moved his 
living quarters from the Village to the 
district called Chelsea, a half-mile closer 
to Columbia University. That his father 
made money in Constantinople or that he 
himself ‘‘built the Manchurian Railroad” 
or was born in Virginia or arrived in the 
U. S. by swimming from a liner from 
which he had jumped are typical of state- 
ments made by people who say that they 
are friends of the No. 1 Technocrat and 
that they “have heard.” 

Technocracy. To theorists like Messrs. 
Rautenstrauch, Jones, Ackerman and 
Chase, technocracy is a serious effort to 
collate facts which may show whither in- 
dustrial civilization is moving. To thou- 
sands of discontented technicians em- 
ployed (or discharged) by oil, lumber, 
automotive and other industries whose 
wealth they envy, Technocracy is the hope 
of a new economic deal. To I. W. W.’s, 
with whom Howard Scott was once asso- 
ciated, Technocracy is a new lever against 
Capitalism. Each man sees in Technoc- 
racy what he wishes for and Howard Scott, 


Technocracy’s spokesman, breathes fog 
upon their mirrors. 
Technocracy presumes that all the 


wealth and functions of Society can be 
calculated in terms of energy unity—Brit- 
ish Thermal Units, kilogramme calories, 
joules, ergs, footpounds, horsepower. 
Upon that presumption was started the 
“Energy Survey of North America,” in 
which one man’s time for eight hours is 
considered equal to 1,500,000 footpounds. 
Technocracy headquarters, which now has 
few cartographers at work, has energy 
charis of about 50 U. S. industries ready 
for display, talks about 300 charts too 
significant for revelation, promises 3,000 
charts eventually. 

The charts, say the Technocrats, show 
or will show that the present price sys- 
tem will not work. What will work is a 
world managed by Technocrats wherein 
everyone does an equal and rather small 
amount of work (say 124 hours a week 
for 20 years) and enjoys an equal and very 
large income—in goods provided by the 
state or obtained by an exchange of “erg” 
tokens. 

How this transformation from dollar 
economy to energy economy is to come 
about, Howard Scott never explains. Says 
he at times: “Technocracy proposes no 
solution.” At other times he silences ques- 
tions with a pontifical belch. 
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Church & Jail 

A frequent question to Roman Catholic 
churchmen is: why so great a proportion 
of Catholics in prison populations? In last 
week’s issue of The Commonweal, urbane 
Catholic weekly, was a reply by Father 
John P. McCaffrey, Roman Catholic chap- 


lain at Sing Sing. Chief point: prison 
populations mirror the localities upon 
which they draw. Father McCaffrey 


demonstrates by a section in Massachu- 
setts, as follows: 
Reformatory General 


Religion Population Population 
Catholic 66.3% 66.4% 
Protestant 28.6 25.6 
Jewish 3.9 6.7 
Others 1.2 1.7 


A survey of Missouri and Michigan State 
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Wide World 





Sinc S1nc’s CHAPLAIN 
“A Catholic has more temptations.” 


Prisons showed the Catholic percentage 
about 13% or 14%. A Tennessee peni- 
tentiary in the mountains had no Catholics 
at all several years ago, which corresponds 
roughly with the district it serves. In Sing 
Sing this year the percentage of Catholics 
is 50%, an increase of 10% over last year, 
with 855 Catholics, 518 Protestants, 177 
Jews, 20 Christian Scientists, 8 agnostics, 
2 Mohammedans, 1 Buddhist. 

Chaplain McCaffrey thinks that most 
men in prison gave up practicing their 
faith before they were sentenced. Of 
people who blame crime on environment, 
heredity, and physical tactors he says: 
“They are willing to put the responsibility 

. anywhere and everywhere except on 
the shoulders of the men who break the 
laws, and that is where it belongs. 

It is not the Church that has failed, but 
the man who did the crime.” 

Other reasons adduced by Chaplain 
McCaffrey for Catholics being in prison: 
many are of races “addicted to the use of 
knife and pistol”; many are from the 
slums. Also, “a Catholic has more temp- 
tations because of the strict moral code 
that his church holds him to, and especially 


in our complicated social structure where 
his economic conditions throw him into 
conflict with the laws protecting property 

70% of the men in Sing Sing are here 
because of ... stealing in its various 
forms.” 

Many a Catholic, says Father McCaf- 
frey, is ignorant as to the church’s teach- 
ing on the sacrament of Penance, which 
requires genuine sorrow rooted in an 
“intellectual appreciation” of sin and a 
firm purpose of amendment as well as 
simple confession. Many a non-Catholic 
misunderstands Penance, too; Catholics 
go to prison because they believe confes- 
sion excuses their crimes and ends the 
matter. Not cited in Father McCaffrey’s 
article is the fact that Catholics in prison 
are more publicized than non-Catholics 
because their priests do something about 
them. Nobody hears about the religious 
views of a Methodist criminal. But a 
Catholic makes copy, as when Francis 
(“Two-Gun”’) Crowley, killer of Patrol- 
man Frederick Hirsch, refused meat on 
the Friday before his execution (Time, 
Feb. 1). 

—< 
Kaddish Suit 

With their garments slit, their locks 
tousled, an orthodox Jewish family mourns 
its dead by sitting shkivah—in stocking 
feet, on rough boxes instead of chairs— 
during the first seven days. For eleven 
months after the death there is daily 
Kaddish, a prayer in the synagog, usually 
led by a son or daughter of the deceased. 
Some rabbis chant a routine, blanket Kad- 
dish at the end of services, for all the 
congregation's dead. After eleven months 
the deceased is presumed to be redeemed 
by these prayers, to pass on from Gelenna 
(Hell) to Heaven. On the twelvemonth, 
and on successive anniversaries, prayers 
are again offered, and Yashrzeit lamps or 
candles burned. 

Many a U. S. rabbi was shocked last 
week to hear that one of his fellows was 
bringing Kaddish into court. In Joplin, 
Mo. last May died Louis Bormaster, shoe 
merchant. To conduct the ritual prayers 
the family got Rabbi Harry Wolf, who 
had come from St. Louis to solicit funds 
for the Poor Orphans Home of Jerusalem. 
Day after Merchant Bormaster’s death, 
Rabbi Wolf gave this up and began the 
prayers. Daily, for nearly seven months, 
Rabbi Wolf would intone: “. . . Deevroh 
Be’olmoh Rabbo Sh’mai Veyiskadash Yis- 
gadal” (Magnified and sanctified be His 
Great Name in the world he created .. . ) 
After that the Bormaster family told 
Rabbi Wolf they could finish out the 
eleven months of Kaddish themselves 

Fortnight ago, charging he had been 
promised “reasonable compensation” for 
his services, Rabbi Wolf b.ought suit 
against Max, Joe, Sam, Ben, Mrs. Tillie 
and Mrs. Ethel Bormaster. He sought 
judgment for 150 prayers at $5 each, plus 
court costs. 

It is customary for Jewish families to 
give the synagog something for Kaddish 
prayers. But most rabbis thought $5 a bit 
high even tor a private prayer, pointing 
out that Kaddish need not keep a rabbi 
from his otker duties. 
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Wolfcatcher 


The Algoma Central & Hudson Bay 
Railway cuts a winding steel path through 
the forests of Southern Ontario. Near 


Mile 115 it is sharply hemmed by the | 


Agawa River on one side, an 80o-ft. cliff 
on the other. Approaching this spot on his 
regular freight run one day last week, Fire- 
man Graham McLeod saw a big grey tim- 
ber wolf loping down the track about 500 


yd. ahead. He knew what to do. As the | 
train caught up, he crawled out on the | 


cowcatcher, seized the wolf by its tail. 

Strong teeth slashed his fingers badly 
before he got his prize into the cab, but 
Fireman McLeod did not mind. 
upped his record for this sport to two 
wolves, three foxes. 


—— 





Pure Pigs 


“Every good farmer should raise hogs, 


He had 


ANIMALS Why did Ward Adams buy 


exactly $4533 of life insurance? 





year in and year out,” says Fred F. Devore | 


of Omaha. 
found a way to aid the cashless farmer, 


Last week he thought he had 


help him build up a registered breeding | 


herd. No philanthropist, he expects his 
newly-formed Pure-Bred Hog Develop- 
ment Association to line the pockets of 
himself & associates as well as_ the 
farmers’. 

To any farmer of good character and 
proven hog-raising ability the Association 
will furnish as many pure-bred sows as he 
can accommodate. From each of the first 
two litters of each sow, two pigs must be 
returned to the Association when they 
have grown to 200 lb. or more. Yhe farmer 
then becomes half owner of the sow. 
With eight piglets saved from each litter, 
he should have a 12}-pig-per-sow return 
on his investment of care and feed. 

For the second breeding, the Associa- 
tion will pay half the cost of a pure bred 
boar. The farmer must pay for cholera- 
vaccination of all pigs. When the two 
litters have been raised he may either buy 
out the Association’s interest in his breed- 
ing stock or sell back his own. 

Hogman Devore expects to place about 
1,000 head this year, more next. Believing 
the farmer can use 10¢ corn most profit- 
ably by feeding it to hogs, he hopes other 
farm-aid organizations, including the U. S. 
Government, will follow his lead. 


Ice Aquarium 

lew men have seen a specimen of Wil- 
loughby’s ragfish. Few would care to. It 
looks crushed and anemic, has few bones. 
Ichthyologists think it may belong to a 
family of specialized and degenerate per- 
coids (perch, sunfish). Only six have been 
taken from their habitat, the deep Pacific 
waters off the North American 
Seattle residents and visitors may now 
see a Willoughby’s ragfish in an aquarium 
unique in the U. S., if not in the world. 

George Yaeger is the Scandinavian man- 
ager of the Port of Seattle’s Frozen Fish 
Departmeni. No scientist, he is an oldtime 
practical fishman. Twelve years ago he 


decided that if Seattle could not afford an 
for 


aquarium exhibiting live fishes, it 
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Let an Equitable agent 
apply the Case Method to 
your financial problem 


Without obligation our representa- 
tive will study your plans for your 
family. He can give much useful in- 
formation on an insurance program 
which will help carry out those plans. 
He will adapt his suggestions to your 
own requirements and give you the 
benefit of his thorough training in 
the professional Case Method. 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President. 








The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the U. S. 


Kindly send further information on your “Case Method” of planning life insurance to my 
specific needs, as described in the Dec. 26th issue of Time. 


An interesting application of 
the Equitable Case Method 


In talking to Mr. Adams of Dayton, Ohio, 
an Equitable agent found that he had ade- 
quate life insurance except for one impor- 
tant need. This was, to make sure his son. 
now aged eight, would be assured the 
funds for a college education. 

“Can an Equitable policy take care of 
that?” asked Mr. Adams. 

“Certainly, through what iscalled an Edu- 
cational Fund Agreement. The Equitable 
will agree to pay your son while at college 
whatever amount younow name. Themoney 
will be paid whether or not you live.” 

Mr. Adams concluded this was just what 
he wanted. Then it was decided that a 
monthly payment of about $100, to start 
when the boy reached age 18 and to con- 
tinue for four years, would be enough. 

“Now,” said the Equitable agent, “I'll 
show you how we can work out a plan that 
will make that an even $100.” He con- 
sulted his tables and went on, “A policy 
of $4533.09 will do it exactly.” 

And that is how Mr. Adams’ policy was 
for odd amount, not for an even 
amount such as $5000. Under the Equit- 


an 


able Case Method, an insurance plan is 
fitted to the requirements in each case. No 
one is urged to take more insurance than 
is needed to accomplish the purpose. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 


MUTUAL— COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
















393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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should at least have a place to show frozen 
ones. There was space in the cold storage 
rooms of Seattle’s Spokane Street Dock. 
The Port Commission did not object. 

George Yaeger now has 142 specimens in 
his collection. When he gets a new one 
he takes it to the cold storage room, 
freezes it in a block of ice. Then he hangs 
it on the wall or ceiling, classifies and 
labels it with the aid of pamphlets issued 
by Washington’s University and State Col- 
lege. Mostly from the Middle West come 
some 30,000 visitors a year to brave a 
temperature of 10° above zero, stare at 
the fish. Retaining live form and color in 
their ice blocks, the fish stare back with 
more than living fishiness. Seattle pays 
almost nothing to maintain the exhibit, 
charges no admission. 

The collection ranges from a shrimp to 
an 831-lb. sea lion. Some are common 
denizens of the Puget Sound region. Rar- 
est are the snipe eel, lantern fish, lancet 
fish, sprakler, highbrow, and Willoughby’s 
ragfish. 


EDUCATION 








Ant v. Housefly 

Many a French parent has complained 
in recent years of the burdensome work 
put upon his children in school. Some have 
made protest to the French Parliament. 
Lately they exhibited the following prob- 
lem, given to 15-year-olds in the lycée 
(high school) at Nantes: 

On a circular track 25 centimeters in 
diameter a housefly and an ant ran a race. 
The stride of the ant was 5/10 millimeters 
in length; three of his strides equaled one 
of the housefly’s. In two minutes the ant 
made 2,000 strides; the housefly 500. 
Given: 1) the race was for 300 meters; 
2) after eight hours the housefly began to 
cheat by flying to the point on the race 
track diametrically opposite to him, in 
the space of one second every alternate 
round, from that minute on; 3) at the 
same instant the ant sprained one of his 





Machine-age 


- NERVES? 


® This machine-age puts terrific demands on the human 
body. But you aren’t built of stainless steel and heavy-duty 
rubber. “‘Nerves” are your body’s protest against abuse. 


If your reactions are slowing in the battle of wits, maybe you 


need a doctor and rest. But maybe it’s only your coffee. 


Ordinary coffee containing caffeine causes your nerves to 


express themselves in sleeplessness, in nervous indigestion, 


in mental depression. 


Here’s a way to enjoy both coffee and calm nerves. Try a 
two weeks’ test of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag (caffeine-free) Coffee. 
Drink it morning, noon, and night. You will still be enjoying 
the finest possible blend of Brazilian and Colombian coffees. 


But 97% of the caffeine, which is tasteless, is removed. 


For a few days, your system may miss its caffeine. After 


that, you'll feel steadier, calmer,—and you'll still have all the 
healthful refreshment and flavor of that grand drink, coffee. 


Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle Pi $ 


Creek. Vacuum packed. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. i 
Pa 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! ¢ $° 


Try Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Buy from your grocer. 
in stamps 
Use 


Coffee. 
Or, send 15 cents 
for a can of Kaffee-Hag. 
this coupon. 


ankles so that he could take only 1,200 
strides every two minutes. 

To find. Which won the race? At the 
finish, what was the time of each con- 
testant? What was the distance covered 
while running by the housefly? How many 
times did the ant run around the track? 

The Nantes schoolmaster who set the 
problem gave his pupils one day for it. 
None solved it correctly. In Manhattan 
last week the problem was presented to 
Dr. Salo Finkelstein, famed Polish light- 
ning calculator (Trme, Nov. 14). He said 
it was not in his line, the English too com- 
plicated. 

The correct answers: The ant won the 
race in 11 hr. 20 min. The fly’s time was 





12 hr. 1 min. 16 sec. The fly ran 270 
meters. The ant circled the track 382 
times. 

Statistics 


Last week Dr. Raymond Walters, new 
president of the University of Cincinnati, 
issued his annual survey of U. S. college 
enrolments. His figures cover 438 ap- 
proved colleges and universities, whose 
855.863 students, part and full-time, rep- 
resent 80% of the total in all U. S. higher 
institutions. Dr. Walters finds this total 
enrolment 7% under 1931 but greater than 
1927, “so that the plateau of higher edu- 
cation in this country is substantially 
maintained.” 

Columbia University gave way to New 
York University as the nation’s biggest, 
with a grand total of 27,682 to N. Y. U.’s 
27,905. Other biggests: full-time total 
(University of California, 19,282); liberal 
arts (U. of C., 11,157); women (Hunter 
College of the City of New York, 4.416); 
technology (M. I. T., 2.343); law (Har- 
vard, 1,509); education (Teachers College 
of Columbia University, 5,210); com- 
merce (Pennsylvania, 1,979); medicine 
(Northwestern, 661); dentistry (Pennsyl- 
vania, 509); divinity (Boston University, 
349); summer courses (Columbia, 11,- 
559). 

@ The U. S. Office of Education has been 
studying schools in big cities, middling 
cities and rural districts. Last week 
School Life, the Office’s monthly journal. 
published the first results, an analysis of 
schools in 41 cities of more than 100,000 
population. In making comparisons be- 
tween this year and last, it is found that 
figures from the densely populated North 
Atlantic States change the nationwide av- 
erages considerably. With these in paren- 
theses, School Life finds total expenditures 


off 5.32% (12.24%); capital outlay off 
37.98% (39.19%); teachers’ salaries off 
4. 96% (14.62%); State appropriations up 
34% © (off 5.98%); assessed valuation off 
7.50% (14.12%); enrolment up 1.39% 
(1.63 ae teaching staff off 2.13% 
(2.59 6). 

¢ TE acheaiila Finance Corp. has 


agreed that a college dormitory is a seli- 
liquidating project. First to get R. F. € 
money was Arkansas Agricultural & Me- 
chanical College, which received $175,000 
last week. Pending are loans to the Uni- 
versity of Colorado ($550,000) and Okla- 


homa State Agricultural College ($450.- 
000). 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Last week these 








Names make news. 
names made this news: 


Named Athlete-of-the-Year by 52 votes 
of U. S. sportswriters in an Associated 
Press poll was Golfer Gene Sarazen, 
U.S. and British Open champion. Second 
with 36 votes was Tennist Ellsworth 
Vines; third with 33, Sprinter Eddie 
Tolan. 


—~<o—_- 


Discovered and overpowered in a turret 
of the Doorn castle of Wilhelm Hohen- 
zollern was a German armed with para- 
bellum (s50-shot automatic gun) and 12-in. 
dagger. To police he explained that he 
bore a message from Adolf Hitler, that he 
planned to fire the gun in the air to attract 
the ex-Kaiser’s attention, to use the dag- 
ger on watch-dogs. Hustled back to Ger- 
many, he was identified as one Heinrich 
Fuecker, onetime inmate of both prison 
and asylum. Wilhelm Hohenzollern 
shrugged off the incident: “It’s nothing. 
The fellow is probably mad.” 


_———— 


Held in St. Louis for possession of $20.- 
ooo in bonds believed stolen was famed, 
suave Swindler “Yellow Kid” Weil, 54. 
Asked what had become of his beard, he 
replied: “Gone since 1918. It was like 
this. With that yellow-red beard that got 
me my name, I looked just like J. Ham 
[Hamilton] Lewis, the Senator from IIli- 
nois. . . . Sometimes it caused complica- 
tions for me and, I suppose, for him, too. 
So I did the handsome thing. fi 


a 


In a Washingon taxicab, Mrs. J. Hamil- 
ton Lewis, wife of Illinois’ pink-bearded 
Senator, left her bag containing $1,000 in 
traveler’s checks, some cash and a caseful 
of jewels. Next day the cabdriver re- 
turned it. On her husband’s advice, Mrs. 
Lewis decided to pay the reward in instal- 
ments: $200 down, $100 a month for three 
months. 


In New York, Lexicographer Frank 
Horace Vizetelly announced he had 
granted official recognition jn his Standard 
Dictionary to the initial-composed “proto- 
gram” and the telescope word, both popu- 
lar in Russia. A protogram: NEP (New 
Economic Policy). A telescope word: 
Nabisco (National Biscuit Co.). Com- 
mented Dr. Vizetelly: “The newly-liberat- 
ed Russian people have the same love for 
big words which distinguishes all civiliza- 
tions in the formative state. They give in- 
stitutions magniloquent titles, then find 
it is too much trouble to pronounce them.” 


SE 


Supplementing previous gifts for the 
restoration of Italian antiquities, art-lov- 
ing Merchant Samuel Henry Kress (5-10- 
25¢ chain) gave Premier Mussolini $10,- 
500 to complete the rebuilding of Mantua’s 
Ducal Palace. 


———— 


On his estate near Fairhaven, N. J., 
Manufacturer William Gerhard Mennen 
(toilet goods) was awakened at dawn by 
the barking of his four-month-old Scotch 
terrier, Scotty. He got up “to raise the 


devil with the dog,” found his house in 
flames. Rousing his wife, he discovered 
the stairway to the servants’ quarters 
blocked, telephoned the fire department, 
dashed into the kitchen to unleash the dog, 
rushed outdoors in his night clothes. Fire- 
men soon arrived, rescued the unconscious 
servants, could not save the house. Manu- 
facturer Mennen looked around the lawn, 
found Scotty lying dead of smoke suffoca- 
tion. 


Banging and hissing into the Combahee 
River, S. C. duck preserves of Broker 
Edward F, Hutton, Manhattan socialite, 
soared many a skyrocket, roman candle & 
firecracker, set off by angry hunters. They 
charged he had caused or permitted ducks 
to be scared from other preserves so that 
his own might be well-filled. Warned the 
Charleston Record in an editorial titled 
“Hutton, the Czar of Combahee”: “There 





Epwarpb F. Hutton 


Against him, a skyrocket uprising. 


is a limit to the amount of arrogance hu- 
man beings will stand from any member 
of their race. Mr. Hutton may some day 
learn that because he has bought a piece 
of property in South Carolina he has not 
bought every South Carolinian with it.” 





In New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., pub- 
lishers, revealed that Swedish Dr. Axel 
Munthe, hoping to increase his fund for 
the establishment of a bird sanctuary on 
the Island of Capri, had sunk the fat roy- 
alties from his long best-selling The Story 
of San Michele in Kreuger stocks. 





on ——— 


Ill lay: Matador Sidney Franklin 
(Frumkin), Actresses Ethel Barrymore 
and Louise Closser Hale, of pneumonia 
in Brooklyn, Manhattan and Hollywood 
respectively; Rear Admiral Richard Eve- 
lyn Byrd, of influenza, in Boston; Dr. 
George Edgar Vincent, 68. onetime 
President of Rockefeller Foundation and 
University of Minnesota, after an appen- 
dectomy, in Greenwich, Conn.; Norman 
B. Woolworth, cousin of the late tycoon 
Winfield (5 & 10¢) Woolworth, aboard his 
chartered yacht Cyprus, near Charleston, 
S.C. 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Electrocution 

In Colon, Panama, Austin Maeder, 20, 
fireman on the U. S. submarine S-r2, was 
electrocuted & killed on duty. Circuit: 
empty lamp socket, sweating back, wrench 
in hand, engine. 

fd. 

Criminals 

In Bloomsburg, Pa., John Harrington 
Jr., 9, and his sister Lillian, 7, climbed into 
Bloomsburg Bank-Columbia Trust Co. 
through a 6-in. washroom window, picked 
up two sacks of Sunday School collections, 
climbed out again. Margaret Harrington, 
14, to whom they offered $2, gave them 
away. Last month they had been arrested, 
released in their father’s custody, for filch- 
ing from concession stands. 
Gaolers 

In Freehold, N. J., Isaac Woolley, pre- 
election Republican warden of the Mon- 
mouth County jail, was released on $1,500 
bail for nonfeasance in office and main- 
taining a disorderly house in jail, his wife 
Blanche Woolley on the same bail for 
having drawn $840 jail matron salary for 
doing nothing. Cause: complaints of two 
woman prisoners that they had _ been 
forced to function as prostitutes in jail. 


Technology 


In Cambridge, Mass., the committee of 
a Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
dormitory dance charged admission on a 
scale of 1¢ per pound of girl, plus 1o¢ for 
a brunette, 15¢ for a blonde, 20¢ for a red- 
head. Top charge: $1.88 for a 173-lb. 
blonde. 


Fire 

In Greenwich, Conn., when Mrs. Lillie 
S. Jeretski’s house caught fire from an 
overheated furnace flue, firemen came in 
their new $15,000 truck, skidded & 
wrecked it against a stone pillar, ran on 
anyway, pumped water out of a small lake 
to fight the fire in vain. Next day there 
was no house, no fire engine, no lake. 
Medicine 

In Fukuoka Prefecture, Japan, banking 
on the superstition that to eat of human 
flesh cures all ills, a Korean whose wife 
had neuralgia cut a half-pound slice of 
flesh off his thigh, cut the slice in three 
parts, cooked one part, fed it to his wife 
telling her it was rabbit. His wife im- 
proved; he went to the Government Hos- 
pital with an infected thigh. 


Babe 

To Mrs. Vesta Church Neel, 40, wife of 
a Pound, Va. farmer, was born last week 
a son who weighed 25 Ib., soon died. 

ee Hei: 

Upstairs 

In Manhattan, police found on the 
tenth floor of an abandoned slaughterhouse 
a hobo “jungle” where twelve . Negroes 
and three Mexicans had gone into winter 
quarters. Negro Paul (“The Boss”), din- 
ing on mulligan stew made from scraps 
scavenged from meat markets, had not 
been downstairs in four months. 
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ae ee competitors, 


The building that offers perfect accommodation for every 
phase of business ... administration, manufacturing, sales, 
display, packing, shipping and local distribution. 

® 


PORT AUTHORITY 
COMMERCE BUILDING 


111 Eighth Avenue 


Occupying the Entire Block 15th to 16th Sts. 
8th to 9th Avenues, Manhattan 










Located at an important — adapted for the reduc- 






focus of rapid transit, tion of overhead costs in 






amazingly accessible the operation of the bus- 






from any point in the iness of its tenants. 
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Metropolitan Area. .. Floor areas large f 
.. Constructed after enough to provide 
years of painstak- for extensive 


ing research with — straightlineproduc- 






every feature _ tion divisible to 
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Union Inland 

Freight Station i 

operated by ALL a 

Trunk Line Railroads @ 

occupies two lower floors 
—providing direct exchange i 
with tenants, of in-coming and | 
out-going L. C. L. freight. | 
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peas 


Arrangement of truck lobby, truck and 
package elevators. Two such groups 
serve each floor. Ample high speed 
passenger service is also provided , 
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2 Sass ili: passes! Seiten setuape entire 


Reidy for (isioning January, 1933 
THE PORT OF 
NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Dept. R 80-90 Eighth Avenue New York 
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Courts & Oil 


The U. S. Supreme Court soundly re- 
buked the Governor of the biggest State 
last fortnight. In a unanimous decision 
handed down by Chief Justice Hughes the 
Court held that Ross Shaw Sterling, Gov- 
ernor-reject of Texas, has exceeded his 
authority in declaring martial law in the 
gushing oil fields of East Texas and in 
jamming proration down the throats of oil 
operators at the point of his militia’s 
bayonets. Although Governor Sterling's 
straight-from-the-hip action, together with 
that of his neighbor Governor William 
Henry (“Alfalfa Bill”) Murray of Okla- 
homa, skyrocketed crude oil prices from 
1o¢ a barrel last year to more than $1, he 
had to defy a Federal Court to do it. Three 
Federal judges had ordered the Texas Rail- 
road Commission to cease & desist from 
enforcing its proration regulations until 
the conservation law could be reviewed. 

Governor Sterling, eying the chaos 
around him, set about enforcing proration 
come what might. He maintained that his 
edict could not be reviewed by Federal 
judges. “But,.”’ said the Supreme Court. 
“if this extreme position could be deemed 
to be well taken, it is manifest that the 
fiat of a State Governor, and not the Con- 
stitution of the U. S., would be the 
supreme law of the land. . . . When there 
is a substantial showing that exertion o| 
State power has overridden private rights 

the subject is necessarily one for 

judicial inquiry. . . . To such a case the 
Federal judicial power extends.” 

Chief Justice Hughes would not dis- 


Young on Insull 

Looking very prim with a_black-rib- 
boned pince-nez, Owen D. Young last 
week spent five hours in Manhattan ex- 
plaining his business dealings with Samuel 
Insull. His questioner was Lewis F. Jacob- 
son, counsel for the owners of $60.000.000 
worth of debentures in Insull Utility In- 
vestinents Inc. He sought “to prove com- 
plete knowledge by the officials of the 
General Electric Co. of the financial struc- 
ture of the bankrupt and the restrictions 
against pledging securities.” 

The first financial relationship between 
Lawyer Young and Utilitarian Insull was 
when Mr. Insull formed holding 
panies to retain control of his empire. 


colM- 


that Samuel Insull was financially irre- 
sponsible?” asked Counsel Jacobson. 

“Ves,” said Mr. Young. “I think we 
all came to that conclusion.” But Mr 
Young did not inquire into the Insull fi- 
nances because “it was Mr. [Gerard] 
Swope’s business rather than mine. We 
certainly do not duplicate our work more 
than necessary.” 

By April Mr. Young was attempting 
to prevent Mr. Insull’s bank creditors 
from closing in on him. His desire was 
to keep the Insull structure solvent be- 
cause a failure “might impair the credit 
of utilities everywhere, and when you im- 
pair the credit of utilities you impair their 
buying power from the General Electric.” 

“You did it to save a 
prodded Mr. Jacobson. 


customer?” 


a customer on one side,” an- 
swered Mr. Young, ‘‘and that was consist- 
ent with saving the investors on the other 
Besides I had known Mr. Insull for 
-0 years, and I[ respected highly what he 
had done in the power and light field.” 


“To save 


side. 


After the testimony Mr. Young asked 
the newspapermen to listen to a state- 
ment “which should be made in fairness 
to the old man.” He pointed out that Mr. 
Insull’s steps “were sound at every point 
if you assume, as he did, either that the 
Depression was temporary or that his op- 
erating stocks were worth much more than 
the market price. The fact that his Com- 
monwealth Edison should ever sell for so 
and 55 |present price: $73] was just in- 
comprehensible to Mr. Insull. The most 
you can say about that old man is that 
he had too much confidence in his country 
ind in his own companies.” 


@ “That old man” was still in Athens last 
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cuss the use of military force: “The ques week while the Greek Foreign Office pre- 
a tion is simply with respect to the vared an official translation of the 225 
i Governor's attempt to regulate by execu- viges of documents covering his indict 
4 tive order the lawful use of complainants ment in the U. S. When the job is fin- 
4 property. . . cs ; to ished Mr. Insull will be formally tried 
i Ihe decision was the signal for a gen- GENERAL ELECTRIC'S YOUNG inder Greek law. The provisions of the 


eral slashing of crude prices throughout 
the Mid-Continent area last week. Texas 
Co., which led the way, downed its posted 
price from $1.10 to 75¢ a barrel. Oilmen 
had seen the cut coming for some time, 
for injunctions against proration agree- 
ments were piling up and gasoline stocks 
had become unwieldy. An abortive effort 
was made last October to boost the price 
of crude, but two Standard units refused 
to follow suit. Now the price is well under 
October levels. Though such stout proration- 
ists as President Charles Bismark Ames of 
American Petroleum Institute insisted that 
the Supreme Court decision does not im- 
pair the power of states to regulate pro- 
duction, most of the industry saw evil 
days ahead. 

Governor Sterling reluctantly demo- 
bilized his little army, declaring: “Serious 
trouble is threatened in many quarters. 
... Prospects are that if disorderly pro- 
duction increases at its present rate with- 
out State Governmental intervention, it 
soon will lead to disaster.”” Admitting no 
defeat, he promptly had his Railroad Com- 
mission order all production in the East 
Texas fields shut down until Jan. 1. At 
the end of the week more than 90% of the 
9.300 wells flowed no more. The Com- 
mission’s excuse is to enable it to deter- 
mine more scientifically the production 
allowable for each well. 


The customer ts not always right. 


That was in 1929 and Mr. Young gladly 
subscribed for some stock. He never 
looked at the company’s balance sheets 
“not because I deal carelessly with invest- 
ments but because it would have made no 
difference with this particular investment. 
I could not have sold at any time during 
that period without incurring Mr. Insull’s 
displeasure.” 

In December 1931, Mr. Insull asked 
General Electric for a $2,000.000 loan and 
received it. “The directors all knew that 
Mr. Insull had heavy obligations.” said 
Mr. Young. “And I do not think they 
were surprised when he came to the Gen- 
eral Electric. He was a large customer 
and if he was in need of a million or two. 
it was not extraordinary that he should 
come to us.” Mr. Young told Counsel 
Jacobson that no questions were asked 
because “knowing Mr. Insull as you do 

and bearing in mind that he had 
offered a note with a collateral margin of 
10° which he offered to maintain and 
in addition endorsed the note personally, 
you will understand that I, as chairman of 
the General Electric, would not have asked 
Mr. Insull what he was going to do with 
the money.” 


“Didn’t you know by February 1932. 


extradition treaty limit Mr. Insull’s period 
of detention to two months, which will ex 
ire Jan. 4 





Tea Party 

Any physical activity in Wall Street, no 
matter how trivial, is sure to make run- 
ners, clerks, bondsalesmen et al. stop and 


gape. Large groups often gather about a 
man sawing a board. Last week when 
truckmen began to unload 6o0-lb. cases. 


neatly wrapped in matting, before the 
House of Morgan, the usual crowd swelled 
to near-riot proportions. Though the cases 
were plainly labeled “BLACK TEA 
Product of China. Foochow, China,” re- 
ports quickly spread that J. P. Morgan & 
Co. had received a huge shipment of gold 
from the Orient 

Guards when questioned muttered: “We 
don’t know nothing. Ask him.” “Him,” a 
young English clerk, did not know much 
but he explained: “The bill of lading for 
the tea came this morning. We could not 
send it up to Mr. Morgan’s house and we 
could not send it out to his Long Island 
Place, so we are putting it in the vault 
here.” Some one trying to confirm the 
gold report learned: “It’s tea all right 
There are three restaurants in the building 
Much food comes in here.” 
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Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. 
A dividend of 214% (25c per share) has 
apital Stock 
payable January 16, 1933 to Stock- 


been declared on the 


holders of Record, January 4, 1933. 


O. H. CHALKLEY, Treasurer 
New York, N. Y. 
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It's time to get the 


FACTS 


Do you really know which 
people are buying your prod- 
uct in the largest volume? Do 
you know how families at dif- 
ferent income levels vary as 
prospects for you? for your 
competitors ? 


MARKETS BY » 
INCOMES 


gives you the facts for the first time 


Votume I—Analysis of purchases of: 
Automobiles, Refrigerators, Housing, 
Electrical Appliances, Radios, Gro- 
ceries, Toilet Articles. 


Votume T!—Analysis of purchases of: 
Men’s Clothing, Books, Pens, Silver- 
ware, Watches, Clocks, Paints, 
Plumbing, Floor Coverings, Public 
Utilities. Also Charge Purchasing and 
Summary Tables. 
Price—$2 a volume in paper cover. 
$3 a volume in deluxe velour. 


Send to— 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


135 E. 42nd St., New York City 








Homelike hotel atmos- 
phere with modern san- 
itarium facilities under 
| medical supervision. 

Nude sun-bathing. 
Warm exercise pool. 
Irrigations, Baths, 
Massage and other 
Physiotherapy. 

W. FLAGLER ST. AT 30th 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Rates 
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Wall Street oldsters recalled the legend 
that John Pierpont Morgan the Elder, a 
great tea-drinker, had once sipped some 
particularly fine tea in a London office, 
had been told that the tea was privately 
grown on an Island owned by a Chinese. 
Next morning he had ordered an agent to 
buy the island. As long as he lived he 
always gave his own tea as Christmas pres- 
ents, and his son has done so after him. 
The 7,800 lb. of tea thet went into the 
vaults last week, oldsters agreed, was 
John P. Morgan’s Christmas tea. 


A 
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Deal Closed 


Last week International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. acquired full title to 
610,000 shares of L. M. Ericsson Tele- 
phone Co. of Sweden, giving it 20% vot- 
ing power. Control of the company was 
held by Kreuger & Toll Co., and I. T. 
& T. had planned to buy a larger block 
until it was discovered that the Ericsson 
accounts were garbled. The shares re- 
ceived last week are in return for an $11,- 
000,000 down payment made by I. T. 
& T. and end the relationship between 
I. T. & T. and Kreuger & Toll. It was 
I. T. & T.’s discovery of irregularities in 
Ericsson that started the chain of discov- 
eries leading to the collapse of Kreuger & 
Toll. I. T. & T. last week reported a nine- 
months’ net loss of $1,379,000 against a 
$6,591,000 profit in the same period last 
year. But its big subsidiary Postal Tele- 
graph & Cable lost $1,233,000 in the same 
period, which was $14.500 less than its 
1931 nine-months’ deficit. 


~ 
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Film Week 

@ At Loew’s Inc.’s annual meeting in 
Manhattan, stockholders learned that in 
the last two years $2,670,939 had been 
paid to a partnership composed of Irving 
Grant Thalberg, Louis B. Mayer and J. 
Robert Rubin, dominant officers in Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, Loew’s producing sub- 
sidiary, not as a bonus but as their share 
of the profits under a contract signed when 
M-G-M was born of a three-cornered 
merger. 
had turned over all their assets—proper- 
ties, stars, contracts, furniture, cash— 
taking no stock in exchange but a 20% 
interest in M-G-M’s potential profits. 
Though the two other concerns were losing 
money at the time, the partners were will- 
ing to gamble everything on their ability 
to make pictures. And they won. An 
argument later developed about the price 
Loew’s was to pay its producing subsidiary 
for its pictures. To settle it once & for 
all, the contract was modified to give the 
Thalberg-Mayer-Rubin partnership a pro- 
portionate cut in the profits of Loew’s the 
parent company. 

@ Rebellious stockholders failed to oust 
the Brothers Warner—Harry, Albert & 
Jack—from control of Warner Brothers 
Pictures Inc. at a five-day annual meeting 
at Wilmington, Del. While some 30 clerks 
counted proxies, the 700 stockholders who 
attended had to be moved to a nearby 
Warner theatre (operated but two days a 
week for lack of patronage) where they 
laughed loudly every time President Harry 
Warner tried to speak. 


Mr. Mayer and his two partners . 
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Esty’s First 


A few months ago William Esty, 37, 
left the advertising agency of J. (for 
James) Walter Thompson Co. to start in 
business for himself. He employed a staff 
of experts and had “William Esty & Co. 
Inc.” painted on his office door. Then he 
went out to solicit business, turning down 
small accounts, gunning for big ones. 

Agent Esty likes to remark, “If you 
succeed you're a genius. If not, you're a 
fool.” For 17 years he has been succeed- 
ing. He got his first job with Chicago’s 
Motion Picture News, then sold space for 
Butterick Publishing Co.’s Home Sector. 
He worked with several agencies before 
he went with J. Walter Thompson in 1925. 
There he was a vice president, handled the 
Lux (soap) account. His specialty is psy- 
chology. To study abnormal minds he has 
built up one of the largest private libraries 
on the subject. His studies of the mass 
mind are made at Coney Island and in 


= 

















ApMAN Esty 


When he wants to, he can bark. 


large department stores, subways. On 
many a summer night he has, though usu- 
ally a reticent person, traded places witha 
barker at Coney Island. Agent Esty’s 
father was a professor at the University 
of Illinois, his uncle and grandfather 
taught at Amherst. His brother, the late 
Lucien Esty, wrote Ask Me Another books. 

Just before Thanksgiving Day, William 
Esty & Co. landed its first big account— 
and only one so far. It was that of R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. which spends $15,- 
000,000 a year on advertising Camels and 
Prince Albert. When Reynolds intro- 
duced Camels in 1913 the account was 
given to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. It re- 
mained there until 1931 when Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. obtained it and launched 
the famed cellophane campaign with the 
$50,000-in-prizes letter contest. Recently 
Camel advertising has been confined 
chiefly to magazines. Advertising men 
expect that the new Estyfied copy will 
appear early in January, first in news- 
papers. Agent Esty was performing the 
first part of the campaign in orthodox 
fashion last week, letting nobody know 
the nature of the bait that lured the 
Camels. 
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Block Out 


Benjamin Block, broker to Wall Street 
market makers for nearly 20 years, retired 
from his Stock Exchange firm last week. 
His best customers were Jesse Lauriston 
Livermore, famed bear operator, and Wil- 
liam Crapo Durant, oldtime head of 
General Motors and leader of many a 
potent pool in the Coolidge buil market. 
Broker Block would often take huge sell- 
ing orders from Bear Livermore over one 
telephone while Bull Durant was on an- 
other wire to place huge buying orders. 
To customers he thought were wrong he 
would snort: ‘You're throwing your 
money away”—and take the order. 

Jesse Livermore, a friend from pre-War 
days in Chicago, Broker Block has called 
“the gamest and cleverest trader alive.” 
Durant he said was ‘tas square a man as 


you'll ever know, and when his friends are 
losing he is losing more than any of them.” 
Broker Block ought to know; 


he helped 


: 











International 


BENJAMIN BLOCK 
He bent an old saw. 


Durant throw 
trying to support General Motors’ 
in the 1920 crash. But Bull Durant fell 
out with Broker Block two years ago 
when his account was sold out. Early 
this year he sued for $378,000, claiming 
he loaned the stock as a favor to Broker 
Block. Broker Block curtly stated that 
Durant had been warned to put up more 
margin. 

Benjamin Block was a big operator in 
his own right. He it was who boosted 
U.S. Steel from around $108 to over $200 
in 1927 and 1928. He is credited with 
several killings in the wheat pit. Unlike 
most operators he makes no secret of his 


away a $90,000,000 fortune 


stock 


positions. “When I say I’m buying, I’m 
buying. When I say I'm selling, I’m 
selling.” 

There is an old Wall Street saw that 
you cannot mix horses and stocks, but 


Benjamin Block’s first horse was a great 
horse, Kentucky Derby-winner Morvich 
Morvich was beaten in his 13th start— 
and never won another race. Twice a 
year Broker Block journeys to Elizabeth 
Pinkney Daingerfield’s famed farm near 


Lexington, Ky. to spend a few hours with 
Morvich, his brood mares and his colts. 
“Some day,” he says, “I'll have another 
Derby winner by Morvich. That's a pre- 
diction, too.” 

Tall, dominating, tight-lipped Benjamin 
Block lives at Manhattan’s Ritz Tower, 
has no country estate. He is no kin to 
Publisher Paul Block. He says he does 
not plan to retire from all business activity 
but has no plans for the future. Benjamin 
Block & Co. was reorganized as Anderson, 
Block & Co. with Block’s son John Horace 
as a pariner. Son Horace’s friends refer 
to him as ‘old Block’s chip.” 


Personnel 
Last week the following were news: 


Big stockholders in John R, Thompson | 


Co. (restaurants and cafeterias in 36 
cities) are John Daniel Hertz and Charles 
Alexander McCulloch who were good | 
friends of the founder until he died in | 
1927. Last March President John R. 
Thompson Jr., 37, tried to get proxies suf- 
ficient to regain voting control but gave up 


and announced, “It was all due to a mis- 
understanding.” Chicagoans felt that the 
Hertz-McCulloch group allowed him to 


remain as president for sentimental rea- 
sons. Last week he resigned. was suc- 


ceeded by William Murphy Collins, 55. 
oldtime Chicago restaurant man who sold 
Philip Henrici’s (“No Orchestral Din’) to 
the Thompson chain in 1929. Four days 
before President Thompson resigned Mr 
Collins, also a large stockholder, was made 
chairman of the company. 

Kenneth Collins, 34, who last month re- 
signed as vice president and publicity di- 


rector of R. H. Macy & Co. to form his 


own advertising agency, changed his plans | 


abruptly. Early in January he will be- 
come assistant to Bernard F. Gimbel, pres- 
ident of Gimbel Brothers, Inc., owners of 
Gimbel and Saks stores in Manhattan and 
department stores in Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia, Milwaukee. William Howard, who 
resigned as Macy’s advertising manager to 
go in the proposed new Collins agency. 
will go with him to Gimbel’s as his assist- 
ant.* Possibly to celebrate but probably 
to avoid answering tedious questions both 
Mr. Collins & Mr. Howard promptly sailed 
for Bermuda after the announcement, will 
remain there until after New Year’s. Mr. 
Collins had his private telephone number 
changed. On the day of his departure not 
even his new emplovers could get in touch 
with him. 

Bertram Cutler, agent & representative 
of the John Davison Rockefellers, was 
elected a director of Radio Corp., suc- 
ceeding Westinghouse’s Andrew Wells 
Robertson. Rockefeller Center, Inc. owns 
100,000 preferred A shares of Radio, re- 
ceived in return for reducing the amount 
of space in Radio’s lease 

Charles Stedman Garland, captain of the 
1927 U. S. Davis Cup Team, manager of 
the Chicago office of Brown Bros. Harri- 
man & Co., will be a partner of the firm 


Jan. 1 


*A Gimbel advt. of last week: “Albie Booth, 
sensational football player, will be in our Sport- 
ing Goods Department all evening. Albie will 


demonstrate and autograph ‘Touchdown,’ the 


new football game. 


When is a cocktail 
not a cocktail ? 





WHEN IT'S - 


SISSY. 


Nobody we know serves candy as an appe- 
tizer. Yet thousands of otherwise pleasant 
people serve cocktails that differ from candy 
only in that they spill—insipid, sickish 
fruit concoctions which play hob with your 
digestion, Listen to Tony Weir on sweet cock- 
tails: (Tony was master craftsman at the 
famous old Knickerbocker bar.) “Cocktails 
were invented to stimulate the appetite. Tart 
drinks do—vermouth drinks do. But sweet 
drinks deaden it. Whoever heard of serving 
cake before dinner?” 

Vermouth, of course, means Martini & 
Rossi Vermouth. (in Ltaly by law, it isn’t 
a Martini unless its made with Martini & 
Rossi.) Tony says 
theflavor isthe same 
as in the Knicker- 
bocker days. Re- 
member there are 
two kinds. Regular 
and Dry. All care- 
ful hosts use both, 













Make Perfect Cocktails! 
The Automatic Barten- 
der. Fool-Proof Cocktail 
Mixer. Make 6 most fa- 
mous: Martini, Manhat- 
tan, Bronx, Dacquiri, 
etc., to Tony Weir's own 
recipes. Directions on 
side. You can’t make a 
mistake if you can see to 
pour. In stores, 
cost$3.50 to$4.00. Special price by mail, $1.50. Usethecoupon, 


MARTINI 
S& ROSSI 


VERMOUTH 


Send Coupon for drinking aids 
W A. TAYLOR & CO 
12C Vestry Street, New York City. 


Here is 10c. Please send me Tony Weir's new 
Cocktail Wheel of 18 Here is $1.50 
($1.75 west of Miss.) for which please send me 
the Automatic Bartender, complete with Swizzle 
stick. () Write name and address in margin. 


vol =z 


recipes. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Postal Plums 


Last August a lean, pale-faced young 
man who had just taken his Ph.D. at 
Harvard, set out to ride the nation’s air- 
lines. He flew some 18,000 mi. over every 
air transport route in the U. S., talked to 
airline officials, poked into ledgers where 
he could, wound up in Washington and 
pored over the records of the Post Office 
Department. Last week the young man, 
Dr. John Bever Crane, 29, Harvard in- 
structor of transportation, told the House 
Post Office committee that the subject of 
airmail subsidies was badly in need of 
ventilation. 

Big airmail contractors had heard that 
before without shivering in their boots. 
In the last Congress they weathered an 
investigation by the same committee with 
no deeper scars than a reduction of appro- 
priations from $20,000,000 to $19,000,000, 
But many a contractor felt—and “inde- 
pendent” operators hoped anew—that last 
week’s events were the advance rumblings 
of what will become heavy gunfire; that 
the Democratic Congress is intent upon 
breaking the “airmail monopoly” which 
Postmaster General Brown frankly favors. 
A thoroughgoing study of the situation is 
one of the tasks imposed by President- 
elect Roosevelt upon his “brain-trust.” 

Investigator Crane’s report was kept 
secret last week, copies entrusted only to 
the sub-committee appointed to study it. 
But this much of his findings became 
known: 

@ That extensions to contract routes had 
been granted recklessly by the Postmaster 
General, under terms of the Watres Bill. 
@ That “grave inequalities” had resulted 
from the “formula system” of establishing 
airmail rates, i.e.: a flat rate per mile for 
specified load-space (whether filled or not) 
plus bonuses for night flying, fog, moun- 
tails, two-way radio. On that basis the 
cost-per-pound of mail on the New York- 
Atlantic City route (operated by Eastern 
\ir Transport) where loads are particu- 
larly small, ran as high as $22.59. 

«| That in order to bolster their subsidies, 
certain operators try hard to show high 
operating costs. One “large system” re- 
ported to its holding company earnings 
$1,000,000 greater than it reported to the 
Post. Office. Pan American Airways, for- 
eign mail contractor collecting $2 per mi., 
made no report whatever of profits and 
costs. 

@, Various airline officials accused Super- 
intendent of Air Mails Earl B. Wadsworth 
of “incompetence and playing favorites,” 
and charged that in some cases he de- 
parted from the so-called formula basis 
of rate-making to favor certain lines. 

Dr. Crane recommended: 1) reduction 
of the fiscal airmail appropriation by an 
additional $1,000,000; 2) cancellation of 
some 29 route-extensions, including Amer- 
ican Airways’ southern transcontinental 
run from Dallas to Los Angeles; 3) limi- 
tation of the “autocratic rate-making 
power” of the Postmaster General, estab- 
lishment of rates according to certified 
earnings of the carriers; 4) establishment 
of a system of field-auditing over domestic 
and foreign contractors; 5) reduction of 








the maximum rate paid to domestic lines 
from $1.25 per mi. to 75¢. 

Among the busiest lobbyists in Wash- 
ington last week were those of the four 
systems which hold 18 of the 23 domestic 
airmail contracts: United Air Lines, Amer- 
ican Airways, Eastern Air Transport, and 
Transcontinental & Western Air. 





Corsair for Britain 


Officials of United Aircraft & Transport 
Corp. tried hard to conceal their excite- 
ment over an airplane being crated for 
shipment from East Hartford, Conn. last 
week. There was nothing extraordinary 
about the plane. It was a Vought Corsair 
of a year-old model, such as the U. S. 
Navy uses for observation, with inter- 
changeable sea and land undercarriages. 
But its wings and fuselage bore the 
red-white-&-blue bull’s eye insignia of the 
British Royal Air Force—hence the excite- 
ment. The British Air Ministry had 
bought the ship, presumably to test it as 
a sample of U. S. fighting craft. 

One important function to which the 
Corsair is specially adapted is catapulting 
from battleships and light cruisers, a ma- 
neuver in which the U. S. Navy has always 
surpassed foreign forces. A reason for 
U. S. superiority is its development of the 
single-float type of seaplane gear, as in 
the Corsair. Foreign seaplanes are usually 
of the twin-float type which, if strong 
enough to withstand the shock of catapult- 
ing, lacks speed and maneuverability in 
air. 

The Corsair shipped to Britain last 
week lacked the Navy’s catapult attach- 
ments and had an outmoded machine-gun 
mount. Reason: Government regulations 
forbid the export of any model, less than 
one year old, of fighting equipment built 
for the U. S. 


. 


‘Chute Etiquet 


Cinemagoers who saw Air Mail recall 
the furtive pilot who early in his career, 
had ’chuted from a floundering trauspurt, 
leaving his passengers to die. At Long 
Beach, Calif. last week the reverse of that 
incredible episode was enacted. Lieut. 
Parker Abbott, U.S.N.R., nearly lost his 
own life while trying to make his terrified 
passenger jump from a spinning Navy 
plane. The passenger, another reservist 
named Floyd Vivian Schultz, sat motion- 
less, paralyzed by fear. Lieut. Abbott 
tried in vain to push him out, finally had 
to jump, leave Schultz to crash with the 
plane. 

Oldtime airmen can recall no factual 
basis for the episode referred to in Air 
Mail, an episode which air transport men 
regard as libelous. Nearest historical ap- 
proach to the legend is the case of the late 
“Al” Wilson, Hollywood stunt pilot, who 
jumped from a spinning Sikorsky bomber, 
leaving in the ship a man who was manip- 
ulating smokepots for a cinema shot. The 
passenger also wore a ’chute but made no 
apparent move to jump. The Professional 
Pilots’ Association investigated, concluded 
that Pilot Wilson had jumped without 
warning, drummed him out of its ranks. 
Last September at the National Air Races 
in Cleveland, Pilot Wilson died of injuries 
from a collision of his oldtime Curtiss 
“pusher” with an Autogiro (Time, Sept. 
i237. 


MEDICINE 


Mistake 


In New York Hospital—Cornell Medi- 
cal Centre, one night last week a priest 
hastily christened a four-day-old baby, 
Mary Ellen Hughes. The father, one 
John Hughes, and the aunt, Miss Mar- 
garet Sullivan, had understood the baby 
was in good health. But suddenly, said 
Miss Sullivan later, “. . . They made us 
understand she had little chance of re- 
covery. They also said she looked so deli- 
cate we had better not pick her up. [ Next 
morning] the hospital called up and said 
the baby had died.” 

Another newborn babe died that morn- 
ing, a third the day after. The parents 
did not find out why until they read about 
it in the newspapers. All three babies had 
been suffering from dehydration, were un- 
able to take water by mouth because of 
vomiting. Subcutaneous injections of 
about a tumblerful of saline solution were 
prescribed. By mistake, the nurse ad- 
ministered a 2% boric acid solution. In 
six hours the three babies had boric acid 
intoxication. They died of acute gastro 
enteritis and nephritis. 

Not until the New York Medical Ex- 
aminer’s office received the death reports 
were the facts made public. The hospital 
withheld the nurse’s name, said that she 
had four years’ experience, had been pros- 
trated after discovering her error. The 
District Attorney’s office planned investi- 
gation. Said Medical Examiner Charles 
Norris: “It was obviously a mistake and 
in the past there has been no criminal 
prosecution. . . .” 











Influenza 

The influenza which swiftly spread over 
the South and West (Tre, Dec. 12) hy 
last week had filtered North and East. 
Surgeon General Hugh Smith Cumming 
estimated a quarter-million cases in the 
country, up from 65,000 three weeks ago. 
But the disease this year is mild, kills few 
victims. 


. 


Cold Weather Drink 

Neighborly and helpful if a bit blatant 
seemed the San Francisco Public Health 
Office when the Ancient Arabic Order of 
the Mystic Shrine met there last summer. 
Tippling Shriners were invited to have 
their liquor tested free of charge. The 
invitation came from Dr. Jacob Casson 
Geiger, the bald, beak-nosed Director of 
Public Health at whose request a survey 
of poison cases was later made which 
resulted in the successful use last fort- 
night of methylene blue, a dye common in 
the textile industry, as antidote for cyanide 
of potassium (Time, Dec. 19). 

Dr. Geiger was neighborly again last 
week. With bitter cold weather sweeping 
the nation, he took occasion to say a word 
about fortifying drinks. He wrote to the 
San Francisco Examiner recommending 
that fine old U.S. fortifier, Tom & Jerry. 
The Examiner front-paged Dr. Geiger’s 
recipe: “Whole egg and sugar, thoroughly 
beaten, about one tablespoon of sugar 
being used for each egg, a certain liquid 
added to the proper consistency and taste 
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First Auto 





At the end of the 18th century, while other 
adventurous Americans were exploring the west, 
Oliver Evans, former wheelwright’s apprentice, 
author, self taught steam engineer, was exploring 
the possibilities of high compression steam engines. 
For years people ridiculed his ideas. He could 
gain no commission to construct steam powered 
vehicles for the public roads. 

In 1804, however, the 49 year old inventor was 
commissioned to construct a steam propelled flat- 
boat to clean the docks of the city of Philadelphia. 

As TIME, had it been printed in 1804, would 
have reported subsequent events: 


Up Market Street toward Broad, creaked, groaned 
and chuffed a queer contraption last week, Phila- 
delphia’s new steam-driven barge. Too proud to 
have her towed through town by horses, Inventor 
Oliver Evans had geared the wonderful craft’s own 
power to the wheels of the wagon on which she 
rested. Surrounded by wheezing paraphernalia, 
Inventor Evans was busily engaged in steering, 
curbing and encouraging his amphibious, five- 
horsepower juggernaut. He appeared tremendously 
tickled with himself. 

At this point, the crowd’s initial astonishment 


began to veer toward ridicule. ‘A horse! A horse!’ 
someone shouted. ‘‘Get a horse!’ Catcalls arose. 
Suddenly angered, Inventor Evans applied his 
brakes. He hopped down off his perch, produced a 
round-bellied bag containing the $3,000 which the 
city had just paid him for his scow. He picked out 
the chief heckler, brandished the money under his 
nose, offered to make the unique wager that he 
could build a steam carriage which would outrun 
any horse over a five-mile course on the Lancaster 
Turnpike. There were no takers. 

The inventor remounted his machine, drove her 
to the dockside. When the running gear was 
stripped away and a paddle wheel was rigged 
astern, the Evans scow took to the water like a duck. 
With Inventor Evans at the controls, she steamed 
down the Schuylkill. A number of onlookers saw 
her turn into the Delaware, upstream... . 


So, in part, would TIME have reported how the 
first automobile fortuitously chugged the streets 
of Philadelphia. So, too, would TIME have reported 
how similar vehicles puffed through England 20 
years later, until taxed off the roads; how, almost a 
full century later, came the successful commercial 
experiments of Duryea, Haynes, Benz, and others. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $5 


. . 135 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY. . 


15 CENTS AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 


See TIME, January 9, for the announcements of leading motor- 
makers and go to your local Automobile Show in January to see the 


1933 models. . 


. . TIME carries more pages of automotive adver- 
tising than any other magazine except the Saturday Evening Post. 
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and then hot milk added to the mixture 
with nutmeg.*. . . The particular food 
product that should be stressed is hot milk 
in cold weather... . It helps build up 
protection against colds. .. . 

“Just before retiring is a good time for 
hot milk. You take a glass of hot milk, 
sip slowly, then makz one last readjust- 
ment of the pillows, snap out the light, 
pull the coverlets around your shoulders, 
give a little sigh, the sigh isn’t absolutely 
necessary but usually is done, and the 
chances are greatly in favor of a good 
night’s slumber descending before you 
have time to pick up again the count of 
sheep where you left off. 

“You don’t have to wait until bedtime. 
.. . There are plenty of occasions during 
the day, for instance, when you are 
fatigued or fingers or toes are cold. or for 
no reason at all except that you need 
something warm and stimulating.” 

Milk is an efficacious adjunct to al- 
coholic liquors because, more than any 
other food, it inhibits intoxication by re- 
tarding the accumulation of alcohol in the 
blood. By itself, alcohol is not warming; 
it produces an illusory glow by increasing 
the amount of blood in the skin, but this 
glow causes excess radiation of body heat, 
reduces the temperature. Hot drinks help 
promote sleep; those containing alcohol 
may do so if stimulation is absent or has 
subsided. The hypnotic action of beer is 
due in part to the Jupulin of the hops 
rather than to the alcohol content. 


Football & Leucocytes 

Harvard’s footballers last year did some- 
thing that no others did. Before each 
game some of them would assemble with 
their Captain William Barry Wood Jr. and 
jab sharp needles into their thumbs or ear- 
lobes. Drops of crimson Harvard blood 
were smeared on slides. During the game 
and afterwards, the same thing would hap- 
pen. Most Harvardmen knew that Captain 
Wood, quarterback, Phi Beta Kappa, stu- 
dent council president, first marshal of the 
Class of 1932, was plugging away at bio- 
chemistry, studying for medical school, 
working a good part of his time in the 
Harvard Fatigue Laboratory. He wrote a 
thesis which won him summa cum laude 
honors at graduation and which, when 
published in Germany, was called one of 
the most brilliant pieces of original re- 
search ever done in Harvard’s biochem- 
istry department. Not until last week was 
it generally known what Student Wood 
was getting at. In studying footballers’ 
blood counts he was investigating the in- 
crease of leucocytes (white corpuscles) 
which occurs during muscular exertion and 
in certain forms of local infections. 

A droll little mite is the leucocyte, scoot- 
ing here & there, sending out inquisitive 
pseudopodia (prolongations) as does the 
amoeba. Policeman of the blood stream, 
it scavenges waste, destroys certain bac- 
teria, ignoring some and gobbling others 
with gusto. Pus is compounded of dead 
bacteria, dead leucocytes. It is well known 
that the leucocyte count is high in in- 
fancy and old age, decreasing in between. 
Massage, exercise, eating proteins increase 
it; fasting lowers it. In such infec- 
tions as pneumonia and appendicitis the 

*Most barmen use hot water, with a double 
hooker of rye, bourbon or corn. Scotch is 


eschewed as non-indigenous. 


white cells rush to the defense of the 
infected tissue, are replaced by peculiar 
polymorphonuclear-neutrophile cells, called 
“band-form” from their appearance under 
the microscope. The relation between these 
“band-form” cells and the other white cells 
was what interested Student Wood and 
his collaborator, Research Assistant Har- 
old Thomas Edwards. 


They discovered that in infection “band- 
form” cells sometimes increase as much as 
25%. But in muscular exertion the in- 
crease is all in the ordinary white cells. 
Leucocytes furnished a good yardstick of 
energy production and exhaustion. Com- 
paring one form of athletics with another 
disclosed that football is the most strenu- 
ous of all, with the possible exception of 
the 25-mi. marathon. During two hours of 
football, the ball is actually in motion only 
eight minutes. In that time the player 
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RESEARCHER Woop, cum laude 


He pricked ears and thumbs in the locker 
room. 


burns up energy at top speed. Researchers 
Wood and Edwards discovered that the 
average leucocyte increase is nearly 300%. 
But whence the leucocytes come and 
whither they go, no man knows yet. 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Charlotte Ariel Gibson, 23, 
Tappan (N. Y.) socialite; and Sidney 
Herbert Homewood, 24, riding master, her 
“seducer under promise of marriage” ac- 
cording to a New City jury & judge who 
last fortnight convicted and sentenced him 
to $500 fine and 18 mo. to three years in 
Sing Sing (Time, Dec. 19); a girl; in 
Tappan. 








° 








Married. Charles (“Mad Hatter”) 
Butterworth, film & stage comedian (Sweet 
Adeline, Flying Colors); and Ethel Ken- 
yon Sutherland, actress; in Harrison, 
N. Y. 





Married. Norma, youngest daughter of 
Texas’ Governor Ross Shaw Sterling; and 


Cleo G. Miller, Navarro County Districé 
Attorney; in the Governor’s Mansion in 
Austin, Tex. 


Married. Charlotte Mills, 28, daughter 
of the late Mrs. Eleanor R. Mills of New 
Brunswick (N. J.) whose unsolved murder 
in 1922 under an apple tree in De Russey’s 
Lane, with Rev. Edward Wheeler Hall, 
began the famed Hall-Mills case; and one 
Harry Joseph O’Neill; in Philadelphia. 

— 

Married. Leonora (“Snorks”) Wode- 
house, daughter of Pelham Grenville 
Wodehouse, British humorist (Leave Jt to 
Psmith, Very Good, Jeeves and 37 others) ; 
and Peter Cazalet, racehorse breeder; in 
Shipbourne, Kent, England. 





Resigned. John Lord O'Brian, onetime 
Buffalo law partner of William Joseph 
(“Wild Bill”) Donovan; as Assistant to 
the Attorney General in charge of anti- 
trust cases; in Washington, D. C. 


- . 


Died. Theodore Prentice Noyes, 36, 
associate editor of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, only son of Editor Theodore 
Williams Noyes, nephew of President 
Frank Brett Noyes of the Associated 
Press; in Washington, D. C. 





Died. Howard James Cunningham, 41, 
president of Chicago’s Green, Fulton, 
Cunningham advertising agency; by his 
own hand (pistol); in Chicago. Accounts: 
Nash Motor, Kalamazoo Stove. 

Died. Alfred Henry, 57, famed Indian- 
apolis doctor; of heart disease; in In- 
dianapolis. Onetime president of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, he was 
ranked as a crack lung diagnostician 

Died. Clarence Eugene Whitehill, 61, 
longtime Metropolitan Opera Company 
baritone; in his Manhattan home; of heart 
failure during his sleep, four hours after 
singing at an unemployment relief concert. 

Died. Daniel Edward Garrett, 63, 
eight-time Congressman from Texas 
(Democrat), member of the potent House 
Rules Committee; of heart disease; in 
Washington, D. C. A _ brother-in-law is 
Jesse Holman Jones, Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. director, Houston tycoon. 

Died, Nannie French Steele, 66, wife 
of Morgan Partner Charles Steele, mother 
of Mrs. Devereux Milburn and Mrs. F 
Skiddy von Stade, polo-players’ wives; of 
heart trouble; in Manhattan. 


- ° 


Died. William Jacob Holland, 84, but- 
terfly man, director emeritus of Carnegie 
Institute; of a stroke: in Pittsburgh. 
Author (the definitive Butterfly Book), 
paleontologist (specialties: diplodocus, 
dinosaur), zoologist, explorer, museum ad- 
ministration expert, artist, teacher, clergy- 
man, “he knew everything about so many 
things that [he] . . . may well cause spe- 
cial wonder.” 





— 


Died. George E. Careless, 93, Mormon 
music teacher, Brigham Young’s music 
lieutenant; in Salt Lake City. 
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Words Without Music 


Tristan & IsotpeE: Restortnc PALaA- 
mEeDE — John Erskine — Bobbs-Merrill 
($2.50). 

John Erskine’s formula—recasting ro- 
mantic old tales in ironic, belittling mod- 
ern dialog—caught the public fancy, made 
his Private Life of Helen of Troy (1925) 
a U. S. best-seller. The formula has worn 
a little thin, but Erskine tales still make 
pleasant enough reading. Erskine admirers 
may solace themselves by reflecting that 
although Anatole France would have done 
them better, many a Cabellian would have 
done them worse. 

In adapting the Tristan legend to his 
scheme, Author Erskine has of course 
ousted Tristan from the hero’s place, made 
minor Palamede the heroic figure. Pala- 
mede was a Saracen who fell in love with 
the ideas of chivalry as related to him by 
one of his father’s Christian slaves. The 
bit about adoring women particularly ap- 
pealed to Palamede. He deviled his fa- 
ther for permission to travel among the 
Franks, find an object of adoration. His 
philosophical father intimated his errand 
was foolish but let him go. If Palamede 
had not been so romantically inclined he 
would have been quickly disillusioned; he 
soon found the slave’s panegyrics on chiv- 
alry were exaggerated. But then he came 
to Tintagel, met lovely Isolde, cowardly 
King Mark’s Irish bride. Isolde had no 
eyes for anyone but Tristan, a light-loving, 
thick-skinned rascal, Mark’s hated nephew. 
That was all right with Palamede. His in- 
tentions toward her were almost unbeliev- 
ably honorable. He never noticed that 
Brangain, Isolde’s pretty cousin, was his 
for the taking. In the ensuing Christian 
intrigues heathen Palamede stood firm and 
pure. But finally he could stand it no 
longer: in a great hurry he had himself 
made a Christian and picked a fight with 
Tristan. When he had given Tristan his 
death-wound Palamede began to realize 
he might have done the wrong thing. Sure 
enough, Isolde would have nothing to do 
with him. In bitter disillusion, Palamede 


went back to his Saracen home. When 
Brangain heard the news she cried: 
“Where is the Holy Land? Get me a 
horse!” 


Lincoln’s Wife 

Mary Lixcotn—Carl Sandburg & Paul 
M. Angle—Harcourt, Brace ($3). 

In Chicago’s big pan, 15 years ago, one 
of the brightest literary flashes was Poet 
Carl Sandburg. His precepts (such as his 
famed definition of poetry as “the achieve- 
ment of the synthesis of hyacinths and bis- 
cuits”) were taken as seriously as his ex- 
amples. A later day will probably rate his 
biological work on the Lincolns as his most 
considerable performance. In Mary Lin- 
coln’s 159 pages he telescopes the life of 
Lincoln’s termagant wife as a little com- 
panion book to his 604 pages on her hus- 
band. Co-Author Angle’s part was editing 
the documents (mostly letters from Mary 
Lincoln). 


Sandburg’s account will not change the 


picture U. S.-history readers have already 
formed of Lincoln’s chubby, pathologically 
bad-tempered wife, but may add a few 
particulars to their knowledge. Sensitive 
to appearances—especially to the appear- 
ance she and her lanky husband made to- 
gether—Mary Lincoln would never allow 
a photograph to be taken of them as a 
couple. Her three half-brothers all fought 
in the Confederate army, giving rise to 
such rumors of her anti-Union sympathies 
that Lincoln once felt called upon to tes- 
tify in person, before a Congressional in- 
vestigating committee, to her loyalty. 
When she lost her temper, which she did 
frequently, she completely lost control of 
herself, regardless of witnesses. Once when 
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Mary Topp LIncoLn 
Her pets were pathological. 


Lincoln, tired out, had allowed himself to 
be dragged to an unimportant mass meet- 
ing on the understanding that he was not 
to be called on for a speech, the crowd 
insisted; Lincoln gave a brief, uninspired 
talk. Afterwards, in front of a friend, Mrs. 
Lincoln burst out: “That was the worst 
speech I ever listened to in my life. How 
any man could get up and deliver such 
remarks to an audience is more than I 
can understand. I wanted the earth to sink 
and let me go through.” 

The brain disease to which Biographer 
Sandburg attributes most of Mary Lin- 
coln’s shrewishness finally became too 
much for her; in 1875 her family had her 
committed to a sanatorium in Batavia, II] 
Set free a year later. she wandered un- 
happily abroad, came home, hid in her sis- 
ter’s house in Springfield to wait for a 
leisurely death 


Bad Boy 


Amip Tuese Storms— Winston S. 
Churchill—Scribner ($3.50). 

Though Winston Churchill grew up 
physically long ago (he is 58), he is still 
and perennially the bad boy of British 
politics. Bubbling with super-adolescent 
energy and enthusiasms, hyper-adolescent 
ideas, unlike the typical Britisher he can- 
not refrain from sounding off on any sub- 


ject that catches his briskly roving eye. 
Always refreshing (if you like enthusiasm 
per se), often more humorous than he 
intends, he apologizes for this collection 
of outbursts by saying that in an old 
world one must still amuse oneself like 
a child. 

Every Englishman is familiar with car- 
toons of Winston Churchill picturing his 
bulging forehead crowned by a tiny hat 
He explains that this is a cartoonist’s 
invention, necessitated by the fact that 
he has no “distinctive mark,” based on a 
single instance when he had to borrow a 
hat that was too small for him. At Monte 
Carlo he usually bets on red because he 
has a “preference for the optimistic side 
of things.” Among many vigorous yarns 
about the War, funniest (unintention- 
ally) is “My Spy Story,” in which he tells 
how he discovered and demolished a 
searchlight on the tower of a Scottish 
castle, considerably upsetting an innocent 
dinner party to do it. . . But the most 
extraordinary part in my opinion is yet 
to come. There was nothing in it at all.” 
Post-War conditions have bruised his op- 


timism, but it is still unbowed. He can 
still look on the bright side of such 
threatening promises as the robot: “A 


being might be produced capable of tend- 
ing a machine but without other ambi 
tions. Our minds recoil from such fearful 
eventualities, and the laws of a Christian 
civilization will prevent them. But might 
not lop-sided creatures of this type fit in 
well with the Communist doctrines of 
Russia?” 
Aggressively 


conservative, Winston 


Churchill’s desk-poundings will please 
many a Fundamentalist in politics. But 


the next moment with absent-minded 
effrontery he is apt to give away a point 
to the enemy: “Democratic governments 
drift aiong the line of least resistance. 
taking short views, paying their way with 
sops and doles and smoothing their way 
with pleasant-sounding platitudes. Never 
was there less continuity or design in their 
affairs, and yet towards them are coming 
swiftly changes which will revolutionize 
for good or ill not only the whole eco- 
nomic structure of the world but the 
social habits and moral outlook of every 
family. Only the Communists have a plan 
anda gospel. It is a plan fatal to personal 
freedom and a gospel founded upon hate.” 
Optimist Churchill may give other 
optimists (including himself) food for 
thought when he admits that if he had a 
second chance at life, “I have no doubt 
that I do not wish to live it over again.” 


? - 


Murders of the Month 
(Listed in order of merit) 

Anonymous Footsteps—John M. 
O’Connor—Cheshire House ($2). An ill- 
natured family—greedy—hateful—wait on 
an ice-bound island for one member to die 
Five men are murdered; and the police 
never come. 

THe Murper oF CaroLtiIne BuNpY— 
Alice Campbell—Farrar & Rinehart ($2) 
An errant swindler renews the search for 
the Holy Grail, with murder by the way. 

THOSE SEVEN ALtn1ts—Charles G. Booth 
—Morrow ($2). The evil smile of a marble 
face changes a curio shop to a dueling 
ground; seven suspects for a slayer 
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C I N E M A The toy automobile belonging to Dickie 

Moore can be identified as a death car the 

—___£ instant it appears on the floor of Metro- 


Selznick Out 

Of all Hollywood’s troubled producing 
companies, the most thoroughly bothered 
by inability to produce good pictures has 
been Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. A year 
ago, RKO hoped it had solved its problems 
by merging its two producing organiza- 
tions (RKO-Pathé and RKO-Radio), hir- 
ing young David Selznick as vice president 
in charge of production. Last weck it be- 
came certain that RKO’s problems were 
not solved. After two months of dickering 
about terms and methods with RKO’s 
eastern officials, David Selznick resigned. 
He agreed to postpone negotiations for a 
job elsewhere until he had finished RKO’s 
current productions, conferred once more 
with RKO’s President Benjamin B. Ka- 
hane, who rushed west. 

Principal cause of the resignation was a 
difference of opinion about using Selz- 
nick’s “unit plan.” This plan is to make 
individual producers responsible for a 
small number of pictures each year instead 
of having one producer, like Selznick, re- 
sponsible for a whole year’s output of 50 
or more. RKO officials favored putting 
the unit plan into operation for all RKO 
pictures immediately. Producer Selznick 
thought that such a drastic change might 
jeopardize the success of his plan. He 
proposed that next year RKO reduce its 
studio product from 50 pictures to 25, 
supplement the 25 with a group of pic- 
tures made by four units, headed by 
Lewis Milestone, King Vidor, Walter 
Wanger, Merian C. Cooper, each to make 
from one to four pictures a year. 

Although he spent too much on Rocka- 
bye and Bird of Paradise, Producer Selz- 
nick has accomplished great economy by 
reducing RKO’s average production costs 
by nearly $100,000. In Bill of Divorce- 
ment he launched a new star, Katharine 
Hepburn, something which RKO had been 
trying unsuccessfully to do for three years. 
He hired able writers like Clemence Dane, 
Rosamond Lehmann, G. B. Stern to make 
more “adult” pictures, employed interior 
decorators like Hobe Erwin to make RKO 
sets look like fashion plates. Most recent 
Selznick coup was beating the rest of 
Hollywood’s producers in the race to ac- 
quire the services of Broadway’s newest 
matinee idol, Francis Lederer. 
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Cynara (United Artists—Samuel Gold- 
wyn). One moral of Cynara might be that 
it is highly injudicious for a promising 
young London barrister like Jim Warlock 
(Ronald Colman) to dine in a Soho restau- 
rant with a mildly lecherous old bachelor 
like the Hon. John Tring (Henry Stephen- 
son), particularly if the barrister’s charm- 
ing wife (Kay Francis) has just gone to 
Italy for a month. It is Tring who sug- 
gests making friends with two shop-girls 
at the next table. It is Warlock who gets 
involved with one of them (Phyllis Barry) 
because she is accessible and he is unso- 
phisticated. It might have turned out 
harmlessly if the shop-girl had not com- 
mitted suicide when ‘Clemency Warlock’s 
return from Itafy meant that the affair had 
to end. Cynara starts with Jim Warlock 
trying to explain his actions to Clemency. 





It ends with Warlock boarding a boat for 
Africa alone and with the Hon. John Tring 
arriving just in time to persuade Clemency 
to follow. 

The simplicity of the story, the fact that 
its elements have been used in the cinema 
a thousand times before, make it easy to 
overlook the fact that Cyncra is a most 
unusual picture. This is not because it 








Barry & CoLMAN 


When his wife returns from Italy. . . . 


possesses the surface excellences—sensi- 
tive direction, by King Vidor, and more 
than competent acting—with which 
shrewd old Samuel Goldwyn quite often 
equips his productions. It is because 
Cynara presents, with sombre thoughtful- 
ness, a situation which the cinema almost 
always handles blatantly; and because the 
values which it involves, while not particu- 
larly subtle, are wholly unlike those which 
U. S. cinema audiences are usually called 
upon to comprehend. Good shot: Phyllis 
Barry—a clever young actress whom Pro- 
ducer Goldwyn admired last year when 
she was playing in a Hollywood musical 
comedy—in a theatre with Colman, laugh- 
ing at Charlie Chaplin. 


ee 


The Devil Is Driving (Paramount) is 
another chapter in Paramount’s current 
saga of crime & punishment, dealing with 
misbehavior in the garage and the nasty 
methods of automobile thieves. These 
thieves are not adept. When they steal a 
“classy closed job” they drive it so fast 
that even traffic policemen notice them; 
in trying to reach their base of operations, 
the Metropolitan Garage, they run down a 
small child (Dickie Moore) in a toy road- 
ster. His father is the garage manager 
(James Gleason), his uncle is a chipper 
young mechanic (Edmund Lowe). The 
father gets killed in spectacular fashion for 
trying to avenge his son’s mishap. Edmund 
Lowe, assisted by the chief automobile 
thief’s warm-hearted mistress (Wynne 
Gibson), evens the score without too much 
difficulty. 


politan Garag' This and other parapher- 
nalia in The Vevil Is Driving—an airshaft 
into which a sedan topples, a narrow _wo- 
way ramp full of blind corners—make it a 
peculiarly stagey exposé. The garage is 
an interesting and elaborate caution to 
curious motorists. In addition to its ramps 
and airshafts, it contains a mechanic 
stupider than most real ones (Guinn Wil- 
liams), a speakeasy with onyx bar, a suite 
of offices in which a racketeer (Alan 
Dinehart) operates with the assistance of 
a dumb monster (George Rosener) and a 
paint shop in the attic where purloined 
vehicles can be made unrecognizable in 
three and one-quarter minutes. 


=> 
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Fast Life (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) is 
a flagrantly foolish little picture in which 
Sandy Norton (William Haines) wins a 
big speed-boat race with his coy fiancée 
(Madge Evans) sitting beside him and a 
large crowd cheering, in Avalon Bay off 
Catalina Island, Calif. Sandy is a young 
inventor and ex-sailor who finances the 
installation of a special carburetor in his 
Miss Victory by boarding yachts and rob- 
bing their owners. It is giving away no 
secret to tell how the race turns out 
because by the time it happens you are 
likely to be waiting, not to see who wins, 
but to find out how obnoxious Haines can 
become in his characterization of Sandy. 

Unless they are particularly enthusiastic 
about speedboats, of which the film con- 
tains a few good shots, there is no special 
reason for adults to see Fast Life. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s opinion of the juvenile 
audiences for whom the film was evidently 
intended can be inferred from a comedy 
sequence in which Sandy’s best friend 
(Cliff Edwards) describes the bed in 
which Sandy’s fiancée will be situated if 
she marries Sandy’s rival. 


oa ae 


The Match King (Warner). Sooner or 
later the cinema, which has already 
adapted one of Author Theodore Dreiser’s 
books and is soon to adapt another (Jen- 
nie Gerhardt), will investigate the possi- 
bilities of The Financier. When this hap- 
pens the banking business may get the 
treatment it deserves from the cinema, 
which The Match King flagrantly neglects 
to give it. How the career of the late Ivar 
Kreuger, on which this picture is based, 
could possibly seem colorless and stupid 
you will not be able to guess until you 
have seen Warren William, the imitation 
John Barrymore, wrestling with a story 
that wobbles about the capitals of Europe. 
Instead of developing the exciting material 
which such doings as Kreuger’s offer to the 
cinema, the producers made their tycoon, 
Paul Kroll, an arrogant, chipper, not par- 
ticularly clever swindler. His formula is 
simple: he borrows money, then borrows 
twice as much from someone else to pay 
it back. He gets a brief-case full of bonds 
by murdering a gangster, forges certificates 
for $40,000,000 worth of bank stock and 
differs from the typical villain in a cinema 
melodrama mainly because of his penchant 
for cynic maxims. Sample: “Bankers and 
pawnbrokers are always reluctant to lend 
money to those who need it most.” 
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A set designed by Robert Edmond 
Jones for the International Music 
Hall in Rockefeller Center. Repro- 
duced from rortune for January. 





FORTUNE follows its assignment 


to the brink of worlds newer than Columbus found...... 


attracts. 





this vastly stirring civilization of business. 


HIS promise, announced three years ago in the prEFACE 
TO FORTUNE, Created the greatest journalistic assign- 
ment in history. 

In its accomplishment rorruNe’s editors have sweltered 
across the Atacama Desert to observe Rationalization in 
the Nitrate Industry and to forecast its effect upon this 
prime factor of war and peace. They have shivered in 
Moscow to appraise the hopes of the Five Year Plan. They 
have ridden Japanese trains through the soy beans of Man- 
churia to picture business in the cockpit of Asia. They have 
taken counsel with sunators and ambassadors, with ty- 
coons and strike organizers. They have climbed the top- 
most girders of new skyscrapers and descended to the low- 
est levels of old coal pits. They have flown 12,000 miles 
over the Spanish Main for pictures that would give a new 
understanding of America’s most tempting market. They 
have stood in line at soup kitchens to challenge the failure 
of private relief and toiled in slums to speed the industrial 
revolution in backward building trades 
whose failures have left American 
housing below the decency level. In 
all, they have told the story of nearly 





{To reflect modern industrial civilization in ink and paper and word and picture as the finest 
skyscraper reflects it in stone and steel and architecture. 


{{Give to the record of business a distinction comparable to the intellects which business now 


{To portray business in all its heroic proportions, illuminating for women as well as men the 
progress which results from the interminable and seemingly inchoate activity of millions of workers. 


{|To convey a sense of the challenging personalities, significant trends, and high excitements of 


three hundred corporations and industries and rehearsed 
the roles of a thousand leaders. 

FORTUNE'S success in its great assignment is told partly 
in the praise of those who play leading parts in the drama 
FORTUNE has presented. 

‘A fascinating picture of the beauty and power of bus- 
iness,’’ writes Owen D. Young. 
positive, stimulating 
Geddes. 

. Carries romance and interest into the most unex- 


Arthur D. Little. 
“I have all your issues preserved for careful study of 


present business history by my son when he grows older,’ 
says Henry. Ewald. 


‘Broad, independent, far-seeing, 
and entertaining,”’ finds Norman Bel 


“ec 


pected corners of business,’’ says 


‘In the magic mirror of rorruNe are caught and held 
the color, fascination, and romanticism of American busi- 
ness,’’ says Frederick Payne. 

But FORTUNE’s success is best re- 
flected in the fact that there are now 
more than 60,000 subscribers and 
600,000 regular supplementary readers. 
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ORDINARY GASOLINE burns un- 
evenly, incompletely. Follow the pic- 
tures above from left to right. First 
the spark. In the next four pictures, 
the flame spreads across the cylinder. 





Notice the progressive formation of 
“carbon yellow.”’ In the sixth picture 
—BANG! All remaining gasoline ex- 
ploded. That is knock. The last 
picture shows only afterglow, waste. 


SEEL! 


One look inside an engine 


and you'll always use 
Ethyl Gasoline 


OOK directly below. It is the typical “carbon 
LC yellow” color of wasteful, incomplete com- 
bustion. Regular gasoline is being used. 

Then Ethyl Gasoline is fed into the fuel line. 
Look below at right. Clean blue—the color of gas 
flames on a well-regulated kitchen stove. 

But that is not all. With the aid of high-speed 
cameras, engineers have made movie histories of 
each single explosion. Above, at the left, you can 
see how the flame of ordinary gasoline starts 
grows, and suddenly explodes, causing harmful 
knock, overheating, engine wear-and-tear and 
power-loss. At the right, you see the even, con- 
trolled power of Ethyl Gasoline that brings out 
the best performance of any car. 

Compare these pictures closely and you will 
understand why Ethyl makes amy car run so much 
better that it actually saves dollars on upkeep, 

repairs and trade-in value. 
Start using Ethyl today. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 
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Ethyl fluid contains lead © EG C 1932 


RIGHT—Ordinary gasoline at the instant 
of knock, Partly burned gases explode— 
wasting power as harmful heat. Glowing 
particles of free carbon show as “carbon 
yellow’’—caused by the incomplete com- 
bustion—a wasteful, smoky, yellow flame. 


ETHYL GASOLINE burns evenly, 
completely. Follow the smooth spread 
of power right from the spark in the 
first picture—clear through to the end 
of combustion. There is no knock— 


no unevenness—no “carbon yellow.” 
This means that more of Ethyl’s 
power is delivered to the piston and 
less heat is left to pass out through ex- 
haust valves or into the cooling water. 


LEFT—Fthyl Gasoline does not knock. Its 
greater power is delivered smoothly—with 
less waste heat and less strain on the engine. 
Notice the complete combustion—the total 
absence of “carbon yellow.’’ Ethyl Gasoline 
burns with the clear blue, efficient flame 


414 ETHYL GASOLINE 
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